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PREFACE 


Ir has long been recognised that the apologetic 
interest played a significant part in the making 
of the New Testament. The writers of the 
various books were at the same time mission- 
aries, in daily conflict with the prevailing 
opposition ; and their account of the Christian 
beliefs has almost always a defensive as well 
as a more positive bearing. In modern critical 
literature there are frequent incidental refer- 
ences to this apologetic aspect of the New 
Testament; but I am not aware of any 
separate discussion of the primitive Apology 
asa whole. I believe that the subject is im- 
portant, not only for the right understanding 
of the New Testament and of the origin of 
doctrine, but for practical guidance in the 


work of Christian defence. 
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vi PREFACE 


The lectures which are reproduced, with 
some considerable additions, in the present 
book, were delivered in February of this year 
at Glasgow University, in accordance with 
the terms of the Alexander Robertson Trust. 
I take this opportunity of thanking Professors 
Reid, Cooper, Robertson and Stewart, of the 
Theological Faculty in the University, for the 
great kindness which I received at their hands. 

I am indebted for valuable assistance in 
the revision of the proofs to my brother, Rev. 
Ebenezer Scott, B.D., of Liverpool. 


K. F. SCOTT. 
Prestwick, September 1907. 
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THE APOLOGETIC OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


LECTURE I 


THE APpoLoGETIC ELEMENT IN THE 
New TESTAMENT 


Ir is customary to distinguish one particular 
period of early church history as the Age of 
the Apologists; and this division is a convenient 
and, to some extent, a just one. By the end 
of the first century the great creative impulse 
which was the immediate outcome of our 
Lord’s personal ministry had well-nigh spent 
itself. The cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
had been laid down in the New Testament 
writings, and the task devolving on the church 


was to defend its faith as it had once for all 
1 
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been delivered to the saints. It is characteristic 
of the literature of this period that it is cast 
deliberately in the apologetic mould. ‘The 
church is consciously on trial before the world 
of Greco-Roman culture, and sets itself to 
render an account of its worship and _ beliefs, 
and to plead for their wider acceptance. But 
while this secondary period is in a special 
sense the Age of the Apologists, we must be 
careful not to isolate it. From the beginning 
our religion had been called on to defend 
itself against misunderstandings and _ bitter 
opposition. Our Lord Himself is aware that 
His legacy to His followers will not be peace 
but a sword; and the strife which He antici- 
pated began with the very moment of His 
death. His disciples were thrown from the 
first into conflict with their own countrymen. 
The Gentile mission involved them in a further 
conflict with the Pagan world, to which their 
message proved strange and unintelligible. 
At every step of its progress Christianity 
was exposed to some fresh antagonism, and 
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could only maintain itself by an unceasing 
struggle. 

Our New Testament came into being in the 
process of this struggle, which is everywhere 
reflected in it. Paul and his fellow-apostles 
are always conscious that they stand for a 
religion which is spoken against ; and one chief 
purpose of their writing is to vindicate the 
gospel in view of the attacks. It may be 
accepted as one of the most certain results of 
modern criticism that the New Testament is 
permeated with an apologetic interest, which 
is often strongest where it is least apparent. 
The design of these lectures is to examine 
the New Testament Apologetic. What is its 
nature?) What value can be attributed to it? 
How far can we still derive guidance, in our 
controversies to-day, from a study of this 
earliest and most authoritative defence of the 
Christian religion ? 


The subject is one of far-reaching importance, 
and that in several directions. In the first 


——— 
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place, we cannot understand the New Testa- | 


ment itself without some appreciation of 
the controversial motives which were present | 
in the minds of the writers. They were 
not secluded thinkers but men of action, who 
never wrote without a practical object. They , 
addressed themselves to the immediate needs / 
of the early church, and their acquaintance) 
with these needs determined the form and, in) 
large measure, the substance of their message. | 
In the case of each of the writings we have to 
take account of some polemical purpose which 
was almost certainly in the background; and 
when this is understood the argument of the 
book begins to explain itself. Even the 
Gospels, which might seem at first sight to . 
be purely historical documents, become more 
intelligible when we bear in mind that they 
were largely composed in a special apologetic 
interest. It was necessary for the church not 
merely to have some record of the life of Jesus, 
but to have proofs, which might be urged 
against Jewish and Pagan unbelievers, of His 
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Messianic claims. Out of the mass of remini- 
scence handed down from Apostolic times, the 
Evangelists selected those incidents which bore 
more directly on the question of the Messiah- 
ship. Their narrative is abrupt and fragmen- 
tary, because it was not intended to be a history 
in the strict sense, but only a collection of 
evidences on one point of paramount import- 
ance. In like manner the apologetic motive 





may be traced with more or less clearness in _ 





each of the books, and is in some cases the 
master-key to its whole teaching. = 
Again, it was the effort to defend the 
Christian position against contemporary forms 
of unbelief that gave the chief impulse to the 
development of doctrine. The great Christian 
doctrines were indeed implicit from the first in 
the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah’; but 
no need was felt to define them or co-ordinate 
them into a system. ‘The need arose as the 
new religion found itself subjected, on one side 
and another, to fierce criticism. In order that 
opponents might be answered and the faith of 
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the church built on a sure foundation, it was 
necessary to reflect more deeply on the primitive 
beliefs. The apparent contradictions which 
they presented had to be reconciled. Their 
inner truth and meaning required to be separ- 
ated from the accidental forms in which they 
were largely entangled. ‘They needed to be ex- 
pressed in new terms and under new categories 
of thought, so as to enforce conviction on the 
Gentile as well as on the Jewish mind. We 
fail to understand the New Testament theology 
unless we remember that it came into existence 
in an age of conflict and by way of answer to 
an apologetic demand. This explains why 
particular doctrines were thrown into the fore- 
front, to the exclusion of others which to our > 
minds seem hardly less important. It explains 
also why these doctrines were in some instances 
developed one-sidedly, with the result that 
their true significance became partly obscured. 
The New Testament writers did not aim at 
formulating a theology which should exhaust 
once for all the whole content of the gospel 
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\ 
of Christ. Their immediate concern was to 
defend their faith at the points where it was 
chiefly imperilled, by the definite antagonisms 
of the first century. 
Once more, the study of the New Testament 
Apologetic is important from a practical as 


much as from a historical point of view. It 


is true that the original attack on Christianity 


\ 


was in many respects widely different from 
that with which we have to reckon to-day, 
and new methods of defence have become 
necessary. But the difference is by no means 
so great as might appear on the surface. The 
Christian religion, throughout its whole history, 
has found itself opposed by certain constant 


_ types of unbelief, which have assumed a fresh 


disguise according to the character of each new 
age. Celsus, towards the end of the second 


century, anticipates almost all the objections 


which still reappear in the most modern 
criticisms of Christianity. He himself only 


_ gathered into a formal treatise the arguments 


which had long been current in the synagogue 


ee 


eo 
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\_4nd the market-place. And the specific argu- 
ments were rooted, as they are still, in instincts 
and modes of thought which remain permanent 
under all the various phases of religious specu- 
lation. The writers of the New Testament 
were already face to face with this radical 
opposition to Christianity. Their defence, 
when we look to the broad ideas underlying it, 
and not to its mere accidental forms, is still 
valid, and must ever serve as the basis of all 
true Apologetic. 


The New Testament Apology differs in one 
respect from the formal Apologies of the 
later period. It is addressed to an audience 
already in sympathy with Christianity—not 
to an outside world which held aloof or was 
professedly hostile. The apologetic drift of 

the various books is on this account partially 
|| hidden, but is no less real because it lies 
| beneath the surface. The Christian communi- 
\ ties for which the Apostles wrote were placed 
8 in an alien environment, and were in constant 
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| danger of falling back into the lower forms of 


religion. They were inclined to carry over 
into their Christianity ideas and superstitions 





| which belonged to their past. They were 
acquainted with the current objections to their 
faith and were troubled by them, and de- 
manded some answer which would satisfy their 
own doubts and help them in controversy with 
the unbeliever. The Apologetic is the more 
instructive, because it is addressed, in the first 
instance, to Christians. We are reminded 
that the original readers of the New Testament 
were not yet completely grounded in their 
faith. The Apostles in writing to them are 
always conscious that they stand with one foot 
in the past and must have the new beliefs 
stated to them defensively. There can be 
little doubt, for that part, that much of the 
argument incorporated in the New Testament 
was first employed for directly apologetic 
purposes. In the Fourth Gospel we meet with 
whole chapters which reflect the current dis- 
cussions between church and synagogue. The 
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Epistles of Paul contain passages which read 
like transcripts of controversial speeches de- 
livered to Jews and heathen, and we may 
fairly assume that this was indeed their original 
character. Paul, as we know, “ disputed daily” 
(Acts xvii. 17) with those who called his faith 
in question; and the arguments which he 
advanced on those occasions may well have 
found their way into his Epistles, with little 
change either of substance or form. 


The New Testament may be regarded, then, 
as in one aspect, and that not the least im- 
portant, an Apology, Addressed in the first 
instance to Christian converts, it so presents 
the message of Christ as to furnish a reply to — 
the criticisms of the unbelieving world. We 
have now to consider more particularly the 
character of this New Testament Apology. 
It was determined, naturally, by the character 
of the attack; and the church, in the course 
of its expansion during the first century, en- 
countered opposition on three different sides. 
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We have therefore three lines of defence, to 
which a fourth may be added, and these will 
be examined in detail in the ensuing lectures. 
It will be enough at the present stage to 
indicate them briefly. 

1. Christianity arose on Jewish soil and 
found its earliest and most uncompromising 
opponents among the Jewish teachers. The 
hostility which had pursued Jesus in His life- 
- time was directed after His death against His 
church, and became always more radical as 
the church attained to a fuller consciousness 
of its true mission. At the outset the contro- 
versy centred on the question of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus ; but this single point of difference 
covered a profound antagonism which was 
certain, sooner or later, to declare itself. 
Already in the early chapters of the book of 
Acts we can discern the gradual widening of 
the cleavage between Christianity and Judaism, 
and after the appearance of Paul it became 
complete. Paul was sensible from the first 
that the gospel was at variance, in its whole 
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essence and motive, with the religion of the 
Law. The acceptance of the crucified Jesus 
as the Messiah involved a new beginning— 
a revised conception of the entire relation 
between God and men. In Paul’s Epistles, 
accordingly, we find Christianity opposed to 
Judaism as a separate religion. The defence 
of the Messianic claim of Jesus widens out 
into a defence of the Christian view of morality 
and history and man’s destiny and the nature 
of the religious life. We can hardly over- 
estimate the importance, for the whole future 
of Christianity, of this early conflict with a 
spiritual religion, so nearly akin to itself. It 
was thereby compelled to realise its own dis- 
tinctive nature. It developed, henceforth, not 
as a higher type of Judaism, but in accord- 
ance with the new conception implicit in the 
teaching of Christ. 

2. The mission to the Gentiles involved 
the church in a conflict with Paganism. This 
conflict, it is true, does not bulk so largely in 
the New Testament as in the Apologies of the 
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next century. There is no detailed criticism 
of the Pagan myths, no elaborate comparison 
of the worship and beliefs of heathenism with 
those of Christianity. The religions of the 
ancient world are classed together as so many 
species of idolatry, and the nobler elements 
which were present in them are scarcely 
recognised. But the New Testament polemic 
is all the more valuable because of this very 
indefiniteness. Paul knows little of the 
special accidental features which belonged at 
a given time to classical Paganism, and 
looks solely at heathen religion, in its broad 
and permanent characteristics. ‘The profound 
analysis contained in the first chapter of 
Romans is equally applicable to all types of 
heathenism. It deals not merely with a 
bygone mode of heathen worship, but with the 
essential heathen spirit, which manifests itself 
under forms of culture as well as in crude 
idolatries. Much of it has a practical bearing 
on tendencies which we have still to combat 
in. our civilisation to-day. We must re- 
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member, too, that the New Testament is 
concerned with Paganism not only as a 
religion but as a social and political system. 
Ancient society was based throughout on 
heathen ideas, which thus retained their 
power when the creeds themselves were 
abandoned. The attitude of Christianity to 
the established order was determined mainly 
by this fact, that it was an order resting on 
heathenism. 

3. It was with the popular religion that 
the Christian mission first came into conflict, 
but as it grew in influence it encountered a 
more dangerous form of opposition. For a 
long time past the Pagan beliefs had ceased 
to be taken seriously by thoughtful men, and 
had been displaced by various creeds derived 
from philosophical speculation. These in 
themselves were abstract and_ unsatisfying, 
but had been partly vitalised by union with 
the theosophies of the East. An attempt was 
made on the part of this philosophical religion 
to effect an alliance with Christianity. It is 
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true that the movement which we know by 
the general name of Gnosticism did not reach 
its head until the latter part of the second 
century, but already in the New Testament — 
we can trace its beginnings. A section of the 
church was dissatisfied with the apparent 
simplicity of the gospel, and sought to advance 
to something higher by adopting the current 
speculations. The later books of the New 
Testament are all occupied, more or less, with 
this movement, which was the more dangerous 
as it threatened the church from within. It 
was necessary to protest against the mingling 
of Christian doctrine with foreign elements, 
and to reaffirm the central truths on which 
the religion was founded. It was necessary 
to sum up the beliefs of the church in an 
authoritative rule of faith, which might “try 
the spirits, whether they be of God” (1 Jn. 
ave 1): 
4. We may distinguish yet a further aspect 
in the defence of Christianity as set before 
us in the New Testament. As the church 
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widened its borders and came to realise more 
clearly the nature of its message, it learned to 
conceive of the religion of Christ as the final 
and absolute religion. There ceased to be a 
question of the truth of Christianity as con- 
trasted with Judaism or any other accepted 
creed. The conviction enforced itself that 
God had spoken once and for ever by Jesus 
Christ. No higher revelation was possible. 
This conviction is implicit in the entire teach- 
ing of the New Testament, but in two of the 
latest books—the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Fourth Gospel—it attains to definite - 
expression. These two writings, and especi- 
ally the Gospel, may therefore be held to 
represent the final outcome of the New 
Testament considered as an Apologetic. 

It will be convenient to grasp our subject 
under these four heads, which correspond, 
broadly speaking, to the actual stages of the 
development of the church in the first century. 
These divisions are not, however, to be re- 
garded as mutually exclusive. The period in 
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which Christianity was opposed by J udaism 
alone is not represented in the New Testa- 
ment, except by the narrative in Acts, which 
was compiled at a much later time. In Paul’s 
Epistles—our earliest documents—we have 
the double controversy with Judaism and 
heathenism, and at the same time clear 
anticipations of the later struggle with the 
incipient Gnostic movement. From _ the 
beginning, likewise, we meet with the con- 
ception of the absolute nature of Christianity, 
although it is not yet deliberately formulated. 
Thus the several lines of defence are not held 
separate, but continually overlap, and serve 
to strengthen and complete one another. 


We turn now to the method of proof by 
which the New Testament writers sought to 
establish the truth of their religion. The 
ground of the defence shifted, as might have _ 
been expected, according to the nature of the | ) 
attack. Paul can say “to the Jews I became 


as a Jew,—to them that are without law as 
2 
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without law”; and in his letters we have 
ample evidence of the variety and resource- 
fulness of his appeal. Nevertheless we can 
distinguish several main lines of argument, 
on which the New Testament Apology, in 
its several directions, may be said to rest. 

1. The proof which is employed most 
frequently is that from scripture. As against 
the Jews, who accepted the Old Testament 
as the ultimate authority, this evidence was 
incontestable, but it was scarcely less im- 
pressive to the outside world. By the ancient 
mind generally a doctrine was recognised as 
true in proportion to its antiquity. It was 
assumed that in some former age men had 
been admitted to closer neighbourhood with 
the higher world, and had access to sources 
of knowledge which had since been closed. 
“You Greeks,” said the Egyptian priest to 
Herodotus, “are only children”; and the 
Greeks acknowledged their inferiority. They 
deferred to the ancient oracles of Egyptian 
and Oriental wisdom. ‘Their greatest thinkers 
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sought to connect their profounder specula- 
tions with some myth or tradition that had 
come down from the immemorial past. It 
was the chief boast of the Jews, when they 
were thrown into intellectual converse with 
the Hellenic world, that their sacred books 
were anterior to all others, and contained the 
primitive revelation. Their success in prose- 
lytising was due, probably, as much to the 
presumed antiquity of their religion as to its 
intrinsic power. Christianity, on the other 
hand, was despised for nothing so much as 
because it was a palpable innovation, and to 
deliver it from this reproach was one of the 
first interests of its early missionaries. It is 
an ever-recurring thought in the New Testa- 
ment that the gospel, though proclaimed so 
recently, had existed in some manner from 
the beginning, and was actually more ancient 
than the Law. And by the appeal to scrip- 
ture the missionaries sought to establish this 
antiquity which they boldly claimed for their 
religion. ‘They fell back on those oldest of 
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records as proving that the advent of Christ 
had been foreseen and prefigured, and all His 
work planned out by God from the foundation 
of the world. The Old Testament, rightly 
understood, was not a Jewish but a Christian 
book. 

Starting, therefore, from the principle that 
“the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy” (Rev. xix. 10), the Apostles claim 
to understand for the first time what God 
had spoken through His ancient messengers. 
In the light of the fulfilment it was now 
possible to trace out the import of the dim 
hieroglyphics. Frequently, no doubt, the 
desired meaning is wrested out of Scripture 
by methods of interpretation which, to our 
modern sense, appear inadmissible. An arbi- 
trary allegorical value is placed on various 
texts, although their real significance is suffi- 
ciently clear. But it is easy to make too 
much of the liberty which the New Testament 
writers allow themselves in the use of the 
allegorical method. When we consider that 
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in the Jewish schools — Alexandrian and 
Rabbinical alike —this was the one accepted 
method of interpreting scripture, we are 
impressed not so much with the caprice as 
with the prevailing soundness of the New 
Testament exegesis. Instances there certainly 
are of pure allegory, as in Paul’s famous 
reference to Hagar and Sarah, but as often 
as not the true meaning of scripture is dis- 
cerned with a genuine religious insight. The 
conception of the Old Testament as a fore- 
shadowing of Christ was, in the deeper sense, 
a just one; and the writers of the early 
church, by their seemingly arbitrary exegesis, 
are often piercing beneath the mere letter to 
the ultimate spiritual intention. 

Thus Paul, in his application to the Chris- 
tian community of texts relating immediately 
to Israel, only carries out to its legitimate 
issue the prophetic idea that the “remnant,” 
the religious kernel of the nation, was the 
true object of God’s choice and favour. The 
thesis on which he bases his theology, that 
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the promise came before the Law, is, on the 
face of it, a Rabbinical subtlety ; yet it gives 
expression to the undoubted fact that the 
heart of the Old Testament teaching is not 
to be sought in the Law, but in the ethical 
revelation of God. In like manner, when he 
insists that Abraham was justified by faith, 
because the mention of his belief in God 
precedes the account of the circumcision of 
Isaac, we have something more than a forced 
exegesis. ‘The Apostle has rightly grasped the 
truth implied in the story of Abraham, that 
God accepts a man for his inward spirit of 
faith and obedience, not for his performance 
of outward rites. 

The New Testament use of scripture cannot 
therefore be discounted as purely arbitrary. 
It might more fairly be argued that by a very 
different road the Apostles had arrived at an 
estimate of the Old Testament similar to that 
which we are now beginning to reach as a 
result of modern criticism. They saw in the 
dealings of God with Israel, not, indeed, a 
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progressive revelation, but a foreshadowing, 
and so interpreted the type by the reality. It 
is this very disregard of the mere letter which 
gives permanent apologetic value to the New 
Testament proof from scripture. We have 
long since abandoned the theory of a literal 
inspiration, and cannot accept a doctrine as 
true because it can be supported by some 
chance verse of prophecy. If Paul had 
derived his proofs from the bare letter of 
scripture, the proofs would have fallen with 
the divine authority of the several passages. 
But his argument is founded on the inward 
meaning of scripture, regarded as an organic 
whole and understood by a religious intuition. 
Scripture is made subordinate to the living 
Spirit of God. It is employed not in proof 
but in illustration of certain beliefs which had 
really been derived from a higher source. 

2. This first line of evidence is closely 
connected with another. The Old Testament, 
as we have seen, was authoritative, not only as 
the immediate word of God but as the ancient, 
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time-consecrated revelation. But there was a 
revelation prior to any that was contained in 
books. By virtue of his born rational nature, 
man was allied to God, and had the divine law 
written in his heart. The New Testament 
appeals continually to this principle of reason 
in man as one of the chief witnesses to the 
truth of Christianity. The message is true 
because it is in conformity with reason—it 
answers to the inward unchangeable character 
of human nature. In the teaching of our Lord 
Himself we meet with such a saying as “ Why 
of your own selves judge ye not what is right ? ” 
and the same thought is repeated, under many 
variations, by Paul. Christianity as opposed 
to the outward, meaningless ritual of Jews and 
heathen is the reasonable service. It reveals 
to men the unknown God whom their own 
deeper instincts lead them to worship ignor- 
antly. ‘The mission to the Gentiles naturally 
caused an increased emphasis to be laid on this 
line of proof, which to the philosophical Greek 
mind was more cogent than any other. A 
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powerful impetus was given to it by the adop- 
tion of the Logos doctrine, with its double 
implication that Christ was the divine Word 
and also the divine Reason. The light which 
lighteth every man had originally come forth 
from Him, and responded to Him as the ulti- 
matetruth. We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that the one-sided emphasis on the reason 
implicit in Christianity was fraught with a 
serious peril. Even in New Testament times 
we find a growing tendency to construe the 
gospel message in purely intellectual terms; 
and the tendency became far more pronounced 
in the succeeding age. If Christianity was 
compelled to struggle for its very existence 
with the great Gnostic movement of the second 
century, the danger was largely brought about 
by the Christian teachers themselves, in their 
over-anxiety to claim for their religion the 
prestige of a higher philosophy. 

3. The New Testament, however, makes 
its central appeal neither to scripture nor to 
the natural instincts of reason. It maintains 
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that the gospel verifies itself through personal 
experience, by the witness of the Spirit of God 
borne in upon our spirit. After his elaborate 
theological deductions Paul invariably comes 
back to a simple “I know.” The evidence on 
which he rests has been given him in a spiritual 
intuition, which cannot be analysed or estab- 
lished by any mere logical process. A proof 
of this nature was useless for polemical argu- 
ment, yet the Apostles are well aware that the 
truth of their teaching cannot be rightly 
apprehended by any other means. ‘“ We speak 
wisdom among them that are initiated; for 
God hath revealed these things unto us by 
His Spirit” (1 Cor. ii. 6,10). It was necessary 
to belong to Christ, to have a mind in full - 
inward sympathy with Him, before you could 
have satisfying evidence of His claim and His 
message. ‘“ Wilt thou manifest thyself to 
us and not unto the world?” asks the disciple 
in the Fourth Gospel (xiv. 22). His question 
echoes the objection which was urged against 
the Christians from the first, and which is 
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stated at length in the attack of Celsus. They 
refused to offer intelligible reasons for their 
belief in Christ, and fell back on the inward 
conviction of faith. But it is implied in the 
answer to the disciple’s question that this must 
needs be so. Christ could reveal Himself 
only to His own. 

4. None the less the witness of the Spirit 
could, in a manner, be externalised, and so 
impress the truth even on the unbelieving 
world. While it was bound up with personal 
experience and was so far incommunicable, it 
declared itself in the lives of the disciples. 
John himself, in the sequel to the passage 
just quoted, contemplates this indirect action 
of the Spirit, convincing the world of sin and 
righteousness and judgment; and the same 
thought is insisted on ever and again in the 
course of the New Testament Apologetic. 
The purer moral life to which the Christians 
are continually exhorted is meant to have an 
evidential value. The world was incapable 
of receiving the Spirit, but could recognise 
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its fruits in the higher activities of Christian 
believers and of the church as a whole. “Ye 
are my epistle,” says Paul, “ known and read 
of all men.” 


These, then, are the chief lines of defence 
adopted by the New Testament writers ; and 
we shall consider more fully in the ensuing 
lectures the varying emphasis and significance 
which are attached to the several arguments. 
Meanwhile it is necessary to indicate, how- 
ever briefly, the cardinal points at issue in the 
primitive Apologetic. They may be sum- 
marised under four main heads. 

1. From the outset the controversy centred 
in the question of the Person of Christ. His — 
claim to be the Messiah had been rejected, and 
the disciples were called on to maintain it, in 
face of an unbelief which had been enormously 
strengthened by the fact of the Crucifixion. 
We shall see that the claim of Jesus was not 
only upheld, but that the very difficulties 
which seemed fatal to it served to suggest 
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a yet higher view of His Person and work. 
His title of Messiah merged in the loftier 
one of the Son of God, the Word made flesh. 
Before the close of the first century the chief 
anxiety of the church was no longer to assert 
the dignity of Jesus, but to affirm the essential 
humanity of the divine life. 

2. It was discovered that the acceptance of 
Jesus as Messiah involved a new conception 
of God and His relation to the world. Our 
Lord had proclaimed His message in the 
language of the time, under the traditional 
forms of Jewish thought; yet in the inward 
spirit of His teaching He had broken entirely 
with the past. He had dissolved the ancient 
idea of religion and replaced it by a new one. 
The disciples came gradually to understand 
the message and to perceive its real scope and 
purpose, in the course of deeper reflection on 
the Person. They found that the recognition 
of the claim of Jesus necessitated a profound 
change in all their religious conceptions. 
Worship, morality, the very idea of God 
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and of man’s relation to Him, had all to be 
reconstructed. Thus in its whole character 
as a new revelation, Christianity was brought 
into conflict with previous beliefs, and was 
compelled to assert its validity over against 
them. 

8. A further subject of controversy was 
the right of the Christian church itself. In 
the earliest period the disciples asked no 
more than an acknowledgment of their 
community as a legitimate branch of the stem 
of Judaism; and it was the resolute hostility 
of the Jewish religious leaders which obliged 
them to make a higher claim. From the 
time of Paul onward, the church took up 
the position that it was the true Israel—heir | 
to the promises and the ancient prerogatives. 
The Jewish nation was the schismatic body, 
which in its rejection of the Messiah had 
itself been rejected. But the church’s right 
to exist had to be vindicated, not only against 
Jewish prejudice, but against the growing 
antagonism of the Pagan world. Ina society 
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which was grounded in heathenism, the 
Christians had no other choice than to keep 
themselves, as far as possible, separate; and 
this seeming misanthropy, combined with 
the novel character of their worship, drew 
down upon them the slanders and suspicions 
of their Pagan neighbours. We have fre- 
quent allusion in the New Testament to these 
misconceptions, which were rendered still 
more dangerous when the charge of political 
disloyalty was added to them. The empire 
had not yet taken up arms against the church, 
but the feeling was present from a very early 
time that a rupture was inevitable. Jesus 
Himself had been put to death by the Roman 
pro-consul as a revolutionary. The church, 
while outwardly loyal, stood for another king 
than Cesar, and was certain to find itself, 
sooner or later, in opposition to the ruling 
power. Throughout the New Testament we 
can trace a constant anxiety to shield the 
church from the menace which hung over 
it. Proofs are multiplied that it is not a 
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political but a purely spiritual organisation, 
and that the Roman authorities have hitherto 
viewed it with favour. Its members are 
warned to avoid every kind of action which 
might bear the colour of revolt against the 
constituted order. 

4, Apart from these larger issues, the 
church was required to offer some answer to 
the criticisms which were called forth by 
particular tenets of its faith, The great 
chapter on the Resurrection in First Corin- 
thians is written in defence of a Christian 
doctrine that was stranger and more incredible 
than any other to the heathen mind. The 
belief in the Parousia is likewise the theme 
of a definite Apologetic — especially in the’ 
later books, which date from a time when the 
promise had apparently failed. In the Fourth 
Gospel we can distinguish many passages 
which contain the church’s reply to criticisms 
of a specific nature. The most elaborate of 
these passages is the defence of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist in the sixth chapter. On 
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the whole, however, we are struck with the 
comparative absence of arguments dealing 
with particular aspects of Christian belief. 
The new religion sought to be judged in its 
larger character by its two or three central 
issues ; and the details of its theology, which 
chiefly occupied the later polemic, fell out of 
sight. It is this concentration on the few 
sovereign truths that gives a permanent 
interest and value to the New Testament 


Apology. 


A few words are necessary, in closing, with 
regard to the bearing of the various writings 
on our discussion. In all of them the apolo- 
getic motive is more or less present, though in 
some it is more prominent than in others, 
while in each it assumes a different character 
and direction. 

The Synoptic Gospels, as has been already 
suggested, were largely apologetic in their 
origin. The Messiahship of Jesus was the 
chief article in the Christian faith, aad could 
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only be defended by an actual survey of the 


Saviour’s life, in its relation to Messianic ideals 
and prophecies. But apart from the question 
of the Messiahship, the three gospels are full 
of references which need to be explained in 
the light of first century polemic. ‘They are 
documents, we must always remember, not 
only for the life of Jesus, but for the history 
of the primitive church to which we owe 
them. 

The book of Acts, dealing expressly, as it 
does, with the formation and development of 


the church, bears the apologetic impress in a | 
more marked degree. Especial prominence is | 


given in this book to the defence of Christi- 


anity against political charges; but the. 


various objections to its religious teaching are 
also combated. A peculiar value attaches to 
the numerous speeches which are recorded, 
in their substance, if not in their literal form, 
by the writer of Acts. They are the chief 
exception to the general rule that the New 
Testament addresses itself, in the first instance, 
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to the Christian community. We learn from 
these speeches the nature of the defence which 
the missionaries were wont to offer when they 
were confronted directly with Jewish and 
heathen opposition. 

The Epistles of Paul are our richest source 
for the study of the primitive Apologetic. 
Their positive statement of Christian doctrine 
is in almost every case presented defensively, 
in view of some opposing tendency, within 
or without the church. In the course of 
his many-sided activity Paul encountered the 
prevailing unbelief in all its phases, and the 
different controversies are reflected to the 
life in these letters, which bear in every case 
on some definite situation. 

Reference has been made already to the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel —two very distinct writings which 
may yet for our present object be classed 
together. The Epistle declares its purpose 
quite unmistakably, but the Gospel is also an 
Apology, to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
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has commonly been realised. Its defence of 
Christianity as the absolute religion is com- 
bined, as we shall see, with allusions of a more 
specific nature to the disputes of the time. 

There remain the Johannine Epistles and 
those other Epistles which may be grouped 
under the general head of Deutero-Pauline. 
These writings, with the exception of James 
and 1st Peter, which are mainly hortative, all 
appear to combat certain early forms of the 
Gnostic movement. They deal from different 
points of view with different manifestations of 
the movement, which yet presented every- 
where the same characteristic features. 

Revelation is a book apart. In no other 
book does the church so emphatically declare 
its hostility to Judaism, heathenism, and the 
heretical sects. But the relation is one of 
pure antagonism, and there is nowhere any 
attempt at a reasoned defence. 


LECTURE II 
JESUS AS THE MEssIAH 


Jesus had been condemned to death as a 
false Messiah, and the immediate task that 
fell to His disciples was to vindicate Him 
from the charge of imposture. It was useless 
to attempt any proclamation of His message 
while the personal claim on which His autho- 
rity rested had, to all appearance, been found 
wanting. Christianity had already perished 
with its Founder, unless His followers could 
prove to an unbelieving world that He was 
indeed the Christ. 

During the earliest period, therefore, all 
controversy turned on the single question of 
the Messiahship. The knowledge that what 


Jesus had given was nothing less than a new 
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religion did not dawn, except very gradually, 
on the minds of His disciples. He Himself 
had never formally broken with Jewish law 
and custom. His teaching had been expressed 
under Jewish modes of thought, and contained 
little that seemed on the surface to be incon- 
sistent with Judaism. The disciples, on their 
part, had grown to manhood in the traditional 
faith, and. were not prepared to discern the 
hidden drift of their Master’s teaching. 
Although after His death they formed them- 
selves into a separate community they had no 
intention of throwing off the yoke of the Law. 
They asked to be recognised as a Jewish sect, 
and strove to maintain their connection with 
Judaism in spite of all repulses. They were 
unconscious of any departure from the ordinary 
beliefs of their countrymen except on the one 
question of the Messianic right of Jesus. 

This single difference, however, was the 
germ that contained in it the whole future 
development of Christianity. The acceptance 
of Jesus as the Messiah led to the consecration 
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of His words and example, and to a deeper 
reflection on the significance of His work. 
In the process of this reflection it became 
ever more apparent that the gospel entailed 
a complete breach with orthodox Judaism. 
The original Messianic idea was itself, in course 
of time, transcended. It was found insuffi- 
cient to convey the full import of the Saviour's 
life, and gave place to higher and more 
spiritual categories. 

In its beginning, then, the church took its 
stand on the single issue that the national 
hope of the Messiah had been fulfilled in 
Jesus. The larger questions involved in His 
coming were all subordinated to this one issue, 
which might appear at first sight a narrow and 
almost an artificial one. It was, however, of 
supreme importance to the new religion that 
the minds of men were concentrated from the 
outset, not so much on the message of Jesus as 
on His Person. In the natural course of events 
He Himself would have faded into a dim 
memory, like the other great figures in history, 
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while His gospel might have survived for a 
time as one of the many ethical systems and 
finally have disappeared. But the question of 
the Messiahship gave prominence from the very 
first to the fact of His Person. The church 
was compelled to defend Him, and in defend- 
ing Him to understand Him better, and reach 
out to higher conceptions of what it possessed 
in Him. It became more and more apparent 
that Jesus in His own Person was the revela- 
tion of God, and that all His work was to be 
interpreted in the light of Himself. 


Our knowledge of the earliest activity of 
the church is derived almost solely from the 
introductory chapters of the book of Acts. © 
This portion of the narrative is no doubt 
coloured with legendary elements; but we 
may accept with a fair degree of confidence 
the speeches ascribed to Peter. They present 
a kind of summary of the primitive teaching 
as it was still remembered when the church 
had advanced to a larger comprehension of 
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its message. In these speeches of Peter, 
addressed to his countrymen at Jerusalem 
immediately after the Crucifixion, the whole 
stress is laid on the Messianic issue. Peter 
takes for granted that the Jewish faith is 
permanently valid, and confines himself to 
proving that the expected Messiah has at last 
appeared in Jesus of Nazareth. 

His argument takes its departure from the 
spiritual phenomena which had manifested 
themselves for the first time on the day of 
Pentecost. According to a well-known pro- 
phecy the commencement of the Messianic 
age was to be marked by an outpouring of 
the Spirit, not only on a few chosen mes- 
sengers as heretofore, but on the whole people 
of God (Joel ii. 28). The sudden enthusiasm - 
which had sprung up in the Christian 
community was explained in relation to this 
prophecy. The Spirit had come, and with it 
the opening of the new age; and Jesus, whose 
work was now declaring itself, could be no 
other than the Messiah. Paul in later days 
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was to elaborate the doctrine of the Spirit 
into one of the most fruitful and profound 
ideas in Christian theology. At the begin- 
ning, the Spirit was identified solely with the 
abnormal phenomena, and these were chiefly 
prized on account of their evidential value. 
The church in which this new mysterious 
power was universally active could only be the 
Messianic community foretold by the prophet. 

Starting, then, with the evidence afforded 
by the coming of the Spirit, Peter goes on to 
demonstrate, by still more decisive proofs, 
that Jesus was the Messiah. His chief argu- 
ment is the fact of the Resurrection, by which 
God had reversed the condemnation passed on 
Jesus by His countrymen. Through that — 
unique act of divine power He had _ been 
solemnly declared to be the true Messiah and 
invested with a supreme kingship. And the 
crowning witness of the Resurrection was 
borne out by the whole character of the life 
which had led up to it. Jesus had been One 
whom it was not possible for death to hold. 
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He had approved Himself by miracles and 
signs as something more than man. He had 
given fulfilment to the anticipations of Old 
Testament prophecy. The Jews are to see 
in Him the culmination of their history as the 
people of God. From Moses and Samuel 
onward, their prophets had looked forward to 
this Messiah who had now appeared. 

In our Synoptic Gospels we find the same 
arguments worked out more fully, with the 
help of concrete illustration. The Messiah, 
according to the current expectation, was to 
signalise His advent by wonderful works, 
which would plainly mark out His higher 
dignity. A large place is therefore assigned 
in all the three Gospels to the miracles of 
Jesus. These were the promised “signs,” by 
which, even in His lifetime, His people ought 
to have been able to recognise Him. Hardly 
less importance is assigned to the fulfilment 
by Him of the various prophecies. He was 
born at Bethlehem, of the lineage of David. 
His manner of life was that of the Lord’s 
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servant, who would not break the bruised 
reed or quench the smoking flax. His method 
of teaching by parables was foretold in the 
psalms and the prophets. Even His death, 
which seemed to render belief in Him im- 
possible, was accompanied, in all its minutest 
details, with the fulfilment of well known 
words of scripture. Not only do the evan- 
gelists lay emphasis on the Messianic aspects 
of the life of Jesus, but they are careful to 
explain its apparent failure, in some respects, to 
satisfy the traditional hope. If Jesus did not - 
assert Himself as a political king, it was 
because He deliberately put aside this lower 
method of effecting His purpose. If His 
message met with little acceptance, the fault — 
was not in Him but in the hardness of men’s 
hearts. If His life was outwardly humble, 
the lowliness was more than counterbalanced 
by the moral authority, which was confessed 
not only by men but by the world of spirits. 
The accounts of the casting out of demons, 
which form so marked a feature in the 
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Synoptic narratives, are evidently meant to 
serve an apologetic purpose (cf: Lk. xi. 20). 
Jesus, though men were blind to Him, was 
yet recognised by the spiritual powers, who 
felt themselves subdued by His mere word. 
In like manner an explanation is offered of 
the different incidents of the Passion, which 
seemed so hopelessly inconsistent with the 
claim to Messiahship. Jesus was overcome 
by His enemies like a weak man, but His 
non-resistance was part of His voluntary 
submission to what He perceived to be the 
will of God. He was condemned as an evil 
doer, but even His judge acknowledged His 
complete innocence. The death He suffered 
had been foreseen by Him in all its circum- 
stances; and His enemies in their apparent 
conquest of Him were only the unconscious 
instruments of a divine plan. Thus, as we 
read between the lines in the Synoptic Gospels, 
we can perceive that they are influenced 
throughout by a definite apologetic intention. 
They present the church’s answer to the 
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ordinary Jewish polemic, by which it was 
sought to prove from the life of Jesus that 
He could not be the Christ. 


The fact of the Crucifixion was from the 
beginning the chief stumbling-block. It could 
not be denied that this Messiah had suffered 
death—a death which, to Jewish sentiment, 
was peculiarly revolting. The words of 
mockery which had been thrown at Him 
on the Cross were repeated afterwards in a 
hundred different forms: ‘He saved others: 
Himself He could not save.” No other proof 
seemed to be necessary that His claims were 
utterly baseless. The controversy was thus 
narrowed down to one all-decisive issue. — 
How could the acceptance of Jesus as the 
Messiah be reconciled with the insuperable 
fact of His Cross ? 

It would appear that the disciples them- 
selves had, for the moment, been staggered 
in their belief by the Master’s death. The 
hope had been growing in their minds to a 
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certainty that this was He who should redeem 
Israel, when, all at once, it seemed to be 
shattered in the great catastrophe. It was the 
appearance before them of the risen Christ 
which not only revived their belief, but dissi- 
pated the last shade of doubt. In the accounts 
of the Resurrection that have come down 
to us there may be many discrepancies and 
even a palpable overgrowth of legend; but 
no criticism can assail the essential fact that 
something happened, shortly after our Lord’s 
death, which sufficed to convince His disciples 
that He had arisen and was still alive. This 
mysterious event, whatever may have been 
its nature, was henceforth their chief argument 
in face of the world’s unbelief. Peter, in his 
speech at Pentecost, takes his stand upon it; 
and in the more developed doctrine of Paul 
it still remains the ultimate proof. All the 
theological demonstration of the divine signi- 
ficance of Jesus is grounded in the historical 
fact that He rose again from the dead. 

The Resurrection threw a light back on 
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the mystery of the death. It was apparent 
now that the Cross, so far from degrading 
Jesus, had been the occasion of the sovereign 
display of His power. His death, however 
unintelligible it might seem to human eyes, © 
was a necessary moment in His work as a 
whole. ‘There was a deeper meaning in it 
which the world was called on to ponder and 
understand. Possessed with this conviction, 
the disciples were no longer content with 
proving that the Cross was not derogatory 
to the Messianic claim. They advanced a 
further step and took up the bold position 
that Jesus had accomplished His work as the 
Messiah precisely by His death. To reject 
the Gospel of the Cross implied a blindness 
to that which constituted the very essence of 
the Messiahship. 

The proof of this contention was sought in 
Old Testament prophecy. We read in Luke’s 
Gospel how the risen Christ, on the way to 
Emmaus, expounded to His two disciples the 
scriptures concerning Himself,—showing them 
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that it behoved the Christ to suffer (Lk. xxiv. 
46). The incident, whatever be its historical 
foundation, bears witness to the consciousness 
of the Apostles that they had obtained a new 
insight into the hidden import of scripture. 
Looking back on prophecy in the light of its 
fulfilment, they perceived that it everywhere 
anticipated a Messiah who would effect His 
purpose through suffering and death. To 
establish this view it was necessary to have 
recourse to new and, in some respects, arbi- 
trary methods of interpretation. A Messianic 
purport was read into sayings which did not 
bear this sense to the Old Testament writers. 
Passages which describe the righteous man 
were referred to the Messiah as the perfectly 
righteous One (Jn. ii. 17; Rom. xv. 8); 
verses in the Psalms were construed as 
Messianic, on the ground that David, though 
speaking in his own person, was thinking of 
another, ideal David (Acts ii. 25-85). In 
particular, Isaiah’s great prophecy of the 


Suffering Servant was accepted as Messianic, 
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and supplied the chief basis for the Chris- 
tian argument. The interpretation of this 
prophecy had already troubled the Jewish 
expositors, who doubted, like the Ethiopian 
eunuch, whether the prophet spoke of himself 
or of some other man. To the Apostles there 
was no longer room for doubt. The Lord’s 
Servant was the Christ, who had been pre- 
destined in the divine plan to suffer, and by 
suffering to become the Saviour of His 
people. 

These passages of Isaiah not only estab- 
lished the necessity of the Cross, as the fore- 
ordained fulfilment of the Messiah’s work, 
but also explained the reason of that necessity. 
Jesus Himself had claimed the power, in His 
lifetime, to forgive sins. His message had 
been above all a message of forgiveness, and 
those who heard Him most gladly were the 
publicans and sinners, whom the Law had 
declared outcast. According to a saying 
which is preserved by Mark and Matthew 
(Mt. xx. 28; Mk. x. 45), and repeated more 
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explicitly in Matthew’s account of the Last 
Supper (Mt. xxvi. 28), He had spoken of 
His approaching death as of a ransom which 
would avail for sin. With the help of the 
Old Testament prophecy this aspect of the 
Saviour’s work was apprehended more clearly. 
His great gift to men, as the church now 
learned to recognise, had been the remission 
of sins, and He had bestowed it through His 
death. There can be little doubt that the 
central doctrine of Paul had been in some 
measure anticipated by the elder Apostles as 
the true solution of the doctrine of the Cross. 
It behoved the Christ to suffer, for He could 
not fulfil His Messianic work apart from an 
atoning death. 

Thus in various directions the church en- 
deavoured to overcome Jewish unbelief; but 
the attempt, in the nature of things, could 
only be half successful. To all the arguments 
the Jews could fairly reply that this was not 
the Messiah whom the nation had expected. 
A few detached prophecies, doubtfully in- 
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terpreted, could not outweigh the whole 
Messianic tradition as it had grown up 
through the centuries of waiting. In the 
effort to bring its belief into line with that 
tradition, the church came gradually to realise 
that it had embarked on a hopeless task. The 
Messianic idea required to be radically trans- 
formed before it could furnish a true interpre- 
tation of the work and Person of Jesus. 


The question here arises as to the nature 
of the Messianic claim as our Lord Himself 
understood it. That He made the claim may 
be regarded as certain, in spite of the conten- 
tion of some modern scholars that He never 
professed to be more than a reformer and 
prophet. If every other indication in the 
Gospels were explained away, there still re- 
mains the fact that He was put to death, on 
a charge which only admits of one construction. 
It is certain, moreover, that within the limits 
of contemporary Jewish thought no other form 
than that of the Messianic idea was open to 
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Him, whereby to proclaim His message of the 
Kingdom of God. To have declined the réle 
of Messiah would have been to frustrate His 
mission, to undertake a work of which He 
refused to accept the responsibility. He was 
compelled, whether He would or not, to come 
forward as the Messiah; but it seems evident 
that while assuming the title He was conscious 
of its insufficiency. ‘There is no stronger proof 
of the trustworthiness of our gospel records 
than this,—that although it was the paramount 
interest of the early church to assert the 
Messiahship of Jesus, He is Himself repre- 
sented as evading or half-concealing His right. 
He would not accept the traditional title until 
He had ‘informed it, IN some measure, with 
anew content. He wished to have it inter- 
preted through His own life and teaching, and 
not, conversely, to have His work explained 
by means of a current idea with which He 
could not find Himself in entire sympathy. 
It needs to be remembered that the title 
of Messiah was already a somewhat vague and 


Fs 
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elastic one. Long before the New Testament 
period, the deeper minds of the nation had 
become dissatisfied with the popular concep- 
tion of a warrior king who would restore the 
ancient glories of the house of David. They 
had endeavoured so to modify the conception 
as to bring it nto harmony with new religious 
ideals. In the time of our Lord there were 
almost as many different anticipations of 
the Messiah as there were schools of thought 
in Israel. Pharisees, Zealots, Essenes, the 
educated classes and the common people, the 
politicians and the “quiet in the land,” had 
all their several beliefs concerning the Coming 
One in whom the national hopes were to 
reach fulfilment. He was conceived, now as 
a conqueror or a judge; now as a high-priest 
or a supreme prophet; now as a divine being 
who was to inaugurate a new order on the 
earth. These various conceptions were all 
of one type in so far as they were national 
and external in their main interest ; otherwise 
they differed widely from each other, and 
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their existence side by side had given a certain 
plasticity to the Messianic idea. The view 
has been sometimes advanced that Jesus 
assumed the name of Messiah in unworthy 
compliance with popular expectations, and 
was thus hurried into a course which was 
alien to the true character of His mission. 
But His acceptance of the title, so various 
in its connotation, did not commit Him to 
any given line of action. It was permissible 
to Him, as to the writers of Enoch or 4th 
Esdras, to employ the traditional form as 
the vehicle for an entirely new conception. 
From His self-designation of “Son of 
man” it has been too hastily inferred that He 
simply took over the interpretation of the 
Messianic idea which lay to His hand in the 
Apocalyptic literature. It is indeed practi- 
cally certain that the mysterious name was 
borrowed from Daniel, and implied the 
conviction on the part of Jesus that He was 
divinely appointed to usher in the new order. 
He availed Himself of the Apocalyptic 
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speculations in so far as they had developed 
and partly spiritualised the Messianic hope 
of the Old Testament. But “Son of man” 
was itself a variable title. To the writer of 
Enoch it has a different meaning from that 
which it bears in Daniel, and our Lord in 
His turn was free to re-interpret it and adapt 
it to His own purpose. The question of the 
Jews in the Fourth Gospel, “Who is this 
Son of man” (“ What kind of Son of man is 
this?”) is indeed the crucial one. The 
conception itself is general and many-sided, 
and Jesus in adopting it imposed on it a 
new and peculiar character, which can only 
be partially explained from Apocalyptic usage. 

We come back, then, to the position that 
Jesus entirely transformed the Messianic idea 
in the light of His own consciousness of His 
Person and message. ‘Titles like “ Messiah,” 
“Son of man,” lay ready to hand, as the 
accepted forms in which the religious aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people were embodied ; 
and He borrowed the terms, but did not 
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hold Himself bound by any of their traditional 
meanings. Pursuing His own work in the 
manner prescribed to Him by His immediate | 
sense of the Father’s will, He intended that 
henceforth the names should bear another 
significance. He refrained from laying claim 
to the Messianic title until His disciples had 
learned, in some measure, to construe it afresh 
by their knowledge of His own personality. 
Thus the double name which was introduced 
by Paul, and afterwards passed into the 
common language of Christianity, gave true 
expression to the thought in our Lord’s mind. 
He was “Jesus Christ,” the Messiah whose 
character and vocation were henceforward to 
be interpreted through the historical life of 
Jesus. 


It was in the process of controversy 
with the Jewish opposition that the disciples 
learned to apprehend the real nature of our 
Lord’s Messianic claim. One thing at least 
became increasingly evident as time went on. 
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Before the name of Messiah could be ascribed 
to Jesus, it must be divested of that merely 
national significance which had hitherto been 
inseparable from it. The church of the 
earliest period still clung to the belief that 
the specific hopes of Israel were in some 
manner to reach their fulfilment through 
Jesus. He had come in the first instance for 
those who were the children of the prophets 
and of the covenant which God had made 
with the fathers (Acts iii. 25, 26). If the 
Jews had rejected Him, it was through 
ignorance, and the way was still open to them 
to embrace Him, in the light of a fuller 
knowledge, as the promised Deliverer. But 
they had persisted in their rejection; and in ~ 
face of their definite attitude of opposition, it 
became more and more impossible to associate 
the work of Jesus with the national hopes of 
Israel. ‘The church was loth to depart from 
the currently accepted ideas, and endeavoured 
at first to spiritualise them, while adhering, 
as far as might be, to their outward form. 
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It was claimed, on the one hand, that the 
deliverance promised through the Messiah 
was not an external, temporal deliverance. 
He was to save His people from their sins, 
to effect an entrance for them into a higher 
life. The glowing prophecies of a future 
triumph to be vouchsafed to Israel had been, 
in the deeper sense, fulfilled. It was the 
people who had misunderstood them, in 
referring them to a mere political restoration. 
On the other hand, it was maintained that the 
“Israel” to which the Messianic blessings had 
been promised was not the nation. The 
prophets of the Old Testament had already 
drawn a distinction between the people as 
a whole and the “remnant”—the faithful 
servants of God who constituted the real 
heart of Israel. This remnant had now its 
representative in the Christian church. The 
true seed of Abraham were those who shared 
in His faith, and outward descent had ceased 
to be anything but a secondary condition. 
Jesus had therefore fulfilled the Messianic 
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anticipation, although His countrymen had 
rejected Him. He had come as a Saviour 
to the spiritual community, which in the 
plan of God had ever been the true Israel. 

In these two ways the Messianic conception 
was inwardly transformed, and rendered more 
adequate to the revelation in Jesus. The 
church had failed to establish its original claim 
that the prophecies of the Old Testament had 
been literally fulfilled. But this very failure 
led to a deeper insight into the real purpose of 
Jesus. It was discovered that in assuming the 
Messianic title He had stamped it with a new 
meaning, commensurate with the world-wide 
and spiritual character of His work. 


With Paul we enter on a new phase in 
the reconstruction of the Messianic idea. 
Paul was not a man of the people, like the 
first disciples, but a trained theologian, familiar 
with the speculations set forth in the Apoca- 
lyptic books. The Messiah whom he had 
learned to anticipate was the Man from 
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Heaven—a being of angelic nature who would 
descend out of the higher world. When once 
he had acknowledged the claim of Jesus, Paul 
transferred to Him the attributes which were 
associated with the heavenly Messiah. He 
assumed that Jesus had existed from all time 
with God, that His earthly life was nothing 
but an obscure interval between the glory out of 
which He had come and the glory to which He 
had returned. The question of the correspond- 
ence of the gospel history with the ancient 
prophecies was of little importance to Paul; 
for the true nature of the Messiah could not, 
in any case, be revealed by the appearance in 
the flesh. It was enough to be assured of the 
one ace that Jesus had risen from the dead, 
thereby manifesting Himself with power as the 
Son of God. That was the decisive evidence, 
beside which all other was secondary and 
superfluous. 

It might appear at first sight as if Paul’s 
conception implied a falling back on the tradi- 
tional forms of Jewish belief. The church was 
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slowly learning to re-interpret the Messianic 
idea by the actual history of Jesus, and Paul 
forced its thinking into a different channel. 
He started from a preconceived notion which 
he had taken over from Apocalyptic Judaism, 
and sought to apply it to the Christian revela- 
tion in entire disregard of the facts. But 
when we examine deeper we find that Paul, 
like the elder Apostles, set out from the 
historical life of Jesus, which was summed up 
for him in the culminating incident of the 
death on the Cross. With the new light that 
had thus streamed in upon him he went back 
to his previous conception of the Messiah. 
The Man from Heaven was henceforth identi- 
fied in his mind with Jesus and bore His © 
character. 

Our Lord Himself in His effort to escape 
from the limitations of the popular Messianism 
had claimed to be the Son of man foretold in 
the book of Daniel. The higher Apocalyptic 
view, though still inadequate, came nearer to 
His own consciousness of His Person and work 
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than the prevailing idea of a national Deliverer. 
Paul brought back the doctrine of the Messiah- 
ship into the path indicated by Jesus Himself, 
and by so doing prepared the way for a truer 
and richer development. It now became 
possible to advance beyond the Jewish 
Messianic idea altogether, and to conceive of 
Jesus under categories which expressed more 
perfectly His relations to God and the world. 
This advance was finally determined by two 
causes—an external and an inward religious 
one. 

1. In the first place, the need became always 
more urgent of presenting Christianity to a 
Gentile public, unacquainted with Jewish 
theology and tradition. The Apocalyptic 
idea of the Messiah could be separated, without 
much difficulty, from purely national associa- 
tions; but even so it conveyed little meaning 
to the Gentile mind. A convert from heathen- 
ism was unable to grasp the distinction be- 
tween God and a heavenly being who never- 
theless was not God. When he applied the 
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name “Son of God” to Jesus, he understood 
it in a literal sense, as it might be used of one 
of the heathen deities. Paul himself, in spite 
of his austere monotheism, could not expound 
his gospel to the Gentiles without falling 
insensibly into their modes of thought. 
Again and again he appears to break away 
from his original conception and to press the 
idea of Sonship to its full extent. In Jesus 
Christ, God has freely given us His own Son. 
While we were yet sinners Christ died on our 
behalf; and this sacrifice of His Son is the 
measure of God’s love toward us. 

2. But a still more powerful motive was 
the inward need of faith, which could not be 
satisfied with anything short of the loftiest. 
interpretation of the Person of Christ. What 
was sought for in Christianity was an imme- 
diate fellowship with God, and it was felt, as 
a simple fact of experience, that through Jesus 
Christ this fellowship had been rendered 
possible. ‘I'he Messianic idea could afford no 
explanation of such a fact. Between an 
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angelic being, however exalted, and the 
absolute God, there was still an _ infinite 
distance, and all attempts to bridge it over 
were inevitably futile. There needed to be 
some deeper relation between Jesus and God 
if the Father was truly present in the Son, 
bringing the believer into communion with 
Himself. The growth of this conviction is 
traceable in the writings of Paul. He accepts 
the Messianic category, but we feel all the 
time that it is external to his thought, which 
centres in the belief that God Himself has 
apprehended him through Christ. We have 
repeated indications, even in the earlier and 
undoubted Epistles, that he is seeking his way 
towards some other theory of Christ’s Person, 
which should correspond more adequately with 
the demands of Christian faith. 


This larger conception, which eventually 
displaced that of the Messiahship, was suggested 
by the current Alexandrian philosophy. It is 
impossible to follow out with any exactness 
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the process by which the doctrine of the 
Logos was transplanted from Alexandria and 
acclimatised in Christian thought. We can 
infer from the manner in which it is intro- 
duced in the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, 
that it was already familiar; and its influence 
is pervasive in several of the earlier writings 
where it is not expressly formulated. Christi- 
anity indeed inherited this doctrine by a sort 
of natural right. Philo of Alexandria, a con- 
temporary of Jesus, had attempted the task 
of reconciling Greek speculation with the 
religious teaching of the Old Testament. In 
the Logos of the Stoics he discovered a middle 
term, which seemed at once to connote the 
creative Word of Genesis and the immanent 
Reason, which, according to the Greek 
thinkers, was the ultimate principle of the 
world. He conceived of God as working 
through the Logos, which he defined vaguely, 
—sometimes as a power within God, yet 
ideally separable from Him; sometimes as 
God Himself, in His active as distinguished 
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from His transcendent being. The Alexan- 
drian doctrine had been accepted by enlight- 
ened Jews as the philosophy of their religion, 
and Christianity fell heir to it. By the iden- 
tification of Jesus with the Logos, the gospel 
could be translated into language intelligible 
to the Hellenic world. 

A doctrine philosophical in its origin could 
not be applied to the facts of the gospel 
history without radical modifications. What 
to the Stoics, and even to Philo, was an 
abstract principle, was now apprehended as a 
personality. The idea of Reason was sub- 
ordinated to that of divine self - utterance. 
The cosmical significance of the Logos was 
removed into the background. Little indeed 
was left of the original doctrine except the 
fundamental thought that the Logos was of 
the same nature and essence as God Himself ; 
and this thought, with all its implications, 
was read into the historical fact of the life 
of Jesus. 

From this time onward the Messianic idea 
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was virtually laid aside, and the name “Christ” 
was retained simply as a proper name, or as 
an alternative to the title of Son of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel there are frequent echoes 
of the various arguments by which the Messi- 
anic claim of Jesus was defended against the 
attacks of Jewish unbelief; but we have the 
feeling that the debate has now lost its real 
significance. The Evangelist has attained to 
a new conception of Jesus. He maintains 
the historical belief of the church in the 
Lord’s Messiahship, but it no longer stands 
in vital relation to his faith. The Messianic 
idea has given way to the larger and pro- 
founder one, of an incarnation of the eternal 
Word. 


Thus, within a single century, the issue on 
which the primitive community had staked its 
very existence was practically, if not formally, 
abandoned. ‘The departure from the original 
position came about by a gradual development, 
and was inevitable. From the beginning, the 
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belief in Jesus as the Messiah contained in 
it the elements of a higher belief. A Messiah 
who had died upon the Cross, who had held 
aloof from the merely national interests, who 
had clothed Himself in no other royalty than 
that of love and holiness, was not the Messiah 
of the traditional hope. His claim to the 
world’s love and obedience had either to be 
withdrawn altogether or to be grounded in 
new conceptions. It has to be acknowledged 
that in the great controversy which opened 
on the day of Pentecost, the Jews were so 
far in the right. They compelled the church 
to realise the inconsistencies of its primitive 
belief; and by so doing rendered it an in- 
calculable service. For through their very 
failure to identify Jesus with the Messiah 
of current expectation, the disciples became 
aware that He was much more. He had not 
merely fulfilled the ancient prophecies, but had 
given a new revelation of the mind of God. 

In departing, therefore, from the original 
Messianic idea, the church was not unfaithful 
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to the charge which had been laid upon it, but 
was simply carrying into effect the intention 
of Jesus Himself. He had accepted the name 
of Messiah, conscious all the time that it was 
approximate and provisional: It served to 
concentrate attention on His Person, but was 
in no sense the key to its significance. He 
meant from the first that His disciples should 
learn to know Him, not by the dim light of 
an old-world tradition, but by the contempla- 
tion of His own character and life. It was 
long before they guessed His purpose. ‘They 
sought to force their belief in Him into the 
framework of the Messianic hope, and only 
desisted when the task had proved itself im- 
possible. But the apparent defeat compelled 
them to fall back on the actual revelation. 
They thought of Jesus Himself as they had 
known Him in His earthly life, as they knew 
Him still in the secret fellowship of faith. 
The truth broke in upon them, more and more 
clearly, that He had disappointed the ancient 
hope because He had transcended it. Another 
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form was necessary, a larger and grander one, 
if they would explain the mystery of His life. 
Although it abandoned its first position, the 
church surrendered nothing. It only asserted 
more boldly, and with a fuller comprehension 
of its meaning, the true claim of Jesus Christ. 


LECTURE III 
CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 


Tue Christian church as originally constituted 
was simply a Jewish sect, differing from 
orthodox Judaism in the single point that it 
recognised Jesus of Nazareth as the expected 
Messiah. We have seen, however, that this 
one point of difference was of infinite moment. 
The disciples, reflecting on the import of their 
confession that Jesus was the Christ, came 
ultimately to perceive that He had inaugu- 
rated a new religion, in which Judaism was 
for ever transcended. 

The New Testament is largely occupied 
with the Jewish controversy into which the 
church was thrown from the very beginning. 


As a Jewish sect which was yet disowned by 
72 
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official Judaism, it was forced to explain and 
justify its position; and the initial conflict 
regarding the Messianic claim of Jesus 
branched out into all manner of unexpected 
issues. Little by little the truth was driven 
home on the disciples that they had broken 
with the old tradition. The religion of Christ, 
derived as it was from Judaism, and employ- 
ing its language and moulds of thought, was 
yet distinct from it in its whole character 
and aim. 

The Jewish polemic in the New Testament 
is therefore of vital and far-reaching interest. 
In the course of that polemic Christianity 
first arrived at a true consciousness of itself, 
and learned to formulate its characteristic 
beliefs. Paul, the most creative mind that 
has ever appeared in the church, was engaged 
from first to last in the struggle with Judaism, 
and his thought can only be understood in 
relation to it. And the more we enter into 
the meaning of Paul’s apology, the more it 
becomes apparent that Judaism was some- 
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thing else than one of the many types of 
ancient religion with which, by a_ historical 
accident, Christianity was involved in special 
controversy. It embodied what must ever 
be the main antitheses to the distinctive 
Christian ideas. The history of the church 
itself affords abundant proof that the Judaistic 
errors are precisely those into which our re- 
ligion is wont to degenerate when it loses 
hold of its essential truths. Much, no 
doubt, in the Apostle’s argument belongs to 
a bygone time. His greatest thoughts clothe 
themselves in terms and symbols from which 
we require to disengage them before the 
modern mind can grasp their significance. 
But in the last resort we have to deal in 
Paul’s Epistles with a permanent strife be- 
tween the Christian conception of religion 
and that which is always threatening to 
supplant it. 


It was Paul who first laid bare the radical 
opposition of Judaism and Christianity ; but 
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it had existed from the outset. In our Lord’s 
lifetime the Jewish teachers had discerned a 
tendency in His message which was _ sub- 
versive of the traditional creed. Jesus, it is 
true, did not formally throw off the yoke of 
Judaism. He submitted to the law and 
conformed with Jewish rites and customs. 
He expressly declared that He had not come 
to destroy but to fulfil, Yet in this fulfil- 
ment He dissolved the ancient religion and 
set another in its place, wholly different in 
its motive and spirit. In three well-marked 
directions we can trace this abrogation of 
Judaism, already implicit in the teaching of 
Jesus. 

1. While accepting the ancient system as ; 
ordained by God Himself, He substituted the 
idea of an inward, self-determined obedience 
for that of statutory law. Man was to be 
governed no more by a commandment given 
from without, but was to bring himself into 
harmony with the will of God, and so to 
become his own lawgiver. The _levitical 
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regulations were swept away by the great 
principle that that which cometh out of a man 
defileth a man. The decalogue was resolved 
into its simple elements of love to God and 
love to one’s fellow-men. Even these two 
commandments were traced back to their 
ultimate spring in a renewed will, to which 
outward enactments should be no _ longer 
necessary. 

2. In His conception of God, Jesus re- 
placed the Jewish idea of a judge and king by 
that of a heavenly Father. The whole rela- 
tion of man to God was thus presented under 
a new aspect. The elaborate system of ritual 
and ceremonies, guarding the approach of 
men to the divine King, was rendered useless ;_ 
and the true worshippers were they who 
possessed the filial spirit of trust and love. 
Ideas of merit and reward were likewise super- 
seded. God, as the forgiving Father, was 
willing to receive all who came back to Him 
in sincere repentance; and man, as the child 
of God, could ask for no higher recompense 
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than to please the Father and enter into 
closer fellowship with Him. 

3. Jesus instituted a new order of moral 
values, at variance with those of Judaism and 
of all other ancient religions. The Sermon on 
the Mount consists throughout of a series of 
contrasts, of the character which belongs to 
the Kingdom of God with the ideal of the 
scribes and Pharisees. This new religious 
character was realised by Jesus in His own 
life, which henceforth became the measure of 
all true service of God. Righteousness before 
the Law ceased to have any worth or meaning 
when this higher righteousness had been mani- 
fested in Christ. 

The breach with Judaism, therefore, was 
accomplished by our Lord Himself, even more 
radically than it afterwards was by Paul; but 
the full significance of His message was not 
at first apparent. It was only in the progress 
of the controversy regarding His Person that 
the nature of His work as a whole was sub- 
jected to a keener examination. The Jews, 
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on their part, were obliged to explain to 
themselves the instinct which had led them 
to reject Him. The disciples, in their very 
endeavour to prove His Messianic claim, 
became aware of the difficulties. Their belief 
in Him could only be justified by principles 
which had no place in ordinary Judaism, and 
which, in fact, destroyed it. Thus the anta- 
gonism which had been implicit from the first 
came gradually to declare itself. Judaism and 
Christianity stood over against each other as 
two distinct religions. 


In the early chapters of Acts we find the 
church as yet unconscious that it could not 
pursue its mission within the limits of Jewish 
orthodoxy. Peter labours to make out that 
Christianity is nothing but the legitimate 
outcome of the ancestral faith, The Jewish 
people and their rulers had crucified Jesus in 
ignorance, and now when the evidence of His 
Messiahship is set clearly before them, they 
will accept Him gladly. They are the children 
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of the covenant, and through Christ they are 
to gain possession of their inheritance (Acts 
ill. 25, 26). Doubtless these speeches of Peter 
preserve a faithful reminiscence of the burden 
of Christian preaching in the earliest time. It 
sought to demonstrate that between Judaism 
and Christianity there was no intrinsic opposi- 
tion. The people of the Law were -by that 
very fact the heirs of the gospel, and were to 
welcome in Jesus the fulfilment of the hope of 
Israel. 

It was the hostility of the Jews themselves 
that forced a separation of the church from the 
synagogue. ‘The Jewish authorities perceived 
the real drift of the new movement when it 
was still hidden from the disciples, and their 
action made it necessary for the church to 
reconsider its entire position. With a true 
historical insight the writer of Acts has dwelt 
at length on the trial of Stephen, which marks 
the turning-point in the relations of Christi- 
anity to Judaism. Stephen was accused of 
blasphemy against God and Moses and the 
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Temple; and his speech, under the form of a 
survey of the national history, is intended to 
answer these three charges. He holds that it 
was not the Christians but the Jews themselves 
who had been found unfaithful to the God of 
their fathers, and the Law of Moses, and the 
religion of the Temple. Their slaying of the 
Righteous One had been only the final expres- 
sion of that spirit of disobedience to which 
all their records bore witness. This speech of 
Stephen still moves, at least to appearance, 
within the circle of the primitive Apologetic. 
The idea of an open breach with the Law has 
not yet suggested itself, and the argument 
aims at proving that Christianity stands in the 
true line of descent from the religion of the 
fathers. None the less we can recognise in 
Stephen the herald of a revolt. He has appre- 
hended, in the first place, that the question 
of the Messiahship is only one aspect of a 
much wider issue. Christianity has to come 
to an understanding with the whole past of 
Judaism and with the religious ideals which 
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have found embodiment in it. Again, he 
departs from the conciliatory attitude which 
Peter had been careful to adopt in his original 
appeal to the Jewish people. Not only is 
their responsibility for the death of Christ 
urged home on them, but it is connected with 
the spirit which had pervaded their entire 
history as a nation. There had been some- 
thing in the Jewish temper as it had asserted 
itself in all times, which was radically hostile 
to the will of God. Once more, the defence 
of Stephen reaches its climax in his answer 
to the charge that he had blasphemed the 
Temple. While admitting that the Temple 
had been built by divine ordinance, he de- 
clares plainly that it possessed nothing more 
than a typical and preparatory value. <“'The 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands. What house will ye build me, saith 
the Lord, or where is the place of my rest ?” 
This disparagement of the Temple, as belong- 
ing to a lower and transitory form of worship, 
implied a condemnation of the whole ee 
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which it represented. The Law itself had 
not yet been impugned. Stephen speaks of 
it with reverence, as given by angels, and can 
lay no deadlier charge against the Jews than 
that they have not kept it. But the criticism 
of the Temple worship meant, in the last 
resort, an arraignment of the Law itself. 
Both belonged to an outworn, external con- 
ception of religion, which had now been done 
away in the gospel of Christ. 


We pass, then, to Paul, who definitely 
effected that breach with Judaism which had 
been inevitable from the first, and which had 
latterly become imminent. To Paul, as to 
the primitive Apostles, the starting-point was 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. We 
have no reason to suppose that his conversion 
was preceded by a violent spiritual struggle, 
in which he came to realise the insufficiency of 
the Law to secure righteousness. A struggle 
there doubtless was; but it centred most 
probably on the single question “ Was Jesus 
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the Messiah?” The discovery of the im- 
potence of the Law was the consequence, not 
the cause, of the awakening on the way to 
Damascus. With his stronger intelligence 
and deeper religious insight, Paul perceived, 
as the elder Apostles had failed to do, the 
far-reaching issues involved in the acceptance 
of a crucified Messiah. It was not a question 
merely of adding one more to the beliefs he 
held already. If he acknowledged the claim 
of Jesus he saw that he must re-adjust his 


system of religious ideas from top to bottom.’ » 


Judaism was at utter variance with the gospel, 
and no course was open to him but to break 
loose from it altogether. In his outward , 
activity as an Apostle, Paul was obliged to | 
fight over again the conflict which he had thus 
fought out in his own mind. Right onward 
from the beginning he found himself in con- 
troversy with Judaism, as represented by the 
Synagogue proper and by the Jewish party 


within the church. His undoubted Epistles © 


have all, for their chief object, the vindication 


u 


Y 
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of Christianity as against the older religion, 
from which, by his own agency, it was now 
finally severed. 

To enter with any fulness into the Apolo- 
getic set forth in those Epistles would involve 
us in a complete examination of the Pauline 
theology. This would carry us beyond our 
scope; and we must confine our survey, as 
far as possible, to the immediate question 
before us. In what manner does Paul oppose 
what is characteristic in Christianity to the 
inward and essential principles of Judaism ? 


His reasoning is determined throughout 
by the general idea that the end of religion 
is to make possible to men a true communion 
with God. The bar to such communion is 
man’s sinfulness ; and every religion, therefore, 
must be tested by the one criterion, “ How 
does it deal with the fact of sin? What 
means does it provide whereby a man can 
obtain deliverance from sin, and be at peace 
with God?” In his comparison of Christi- 
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anity and Judaism, Paul brings everything to 
this single issue. If the Law is powerless to 
make men righteous before God, then it has 
failed, and must give place to the religion by 
which sin can be truly overcome. 

Sin, as Paul conceives it, is ultimately a 
fact of personal experience. In the seventh 
chapter of Romans he has described, with 
marvellous truth and vividness, the struggle 
of which every man is conscious in his own 
soul. Human nature is divided against itself, 
the lower instincts for ever obscuring the 
higher and frustrating the will in its endeavour 
towards better things. Paul had known this 
struggle, as he had also known the peace 
which had come to him through Christ. But 
in the working out of his doctrine he general- 
ises the personal experience into a large, 
speculative conception. Sin is regarded, not 
merely as individual sinfulness, but as a world- 
wide power which masters each man because 
it holds dominion over the whole race. In 
all its separate manifestations it continues to 
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be a single principle, so that when it is once 
conquered at a central point its strength is 
broken. Under the antique forms of thought 
which lay to his hand, the Apostle gives-a 
twofold expression to this idea of the unity 
and solidarity of sin. He connects it, in the 
first place, with Adam, as the father and repre- 
sentative of the human race. Sin, through 
all the generations since, has been nothing 
but the sin of Adam, endlessly repeating 
itself. Participating in Adam’s nature, men 
have inherited the sin which had found 
lodgment in it. Yet, on the other hand, sin 
was not so much caused by Adam, as brought 
by him for the first time to manifestation. 
It has its real ground in the constitution of 
man’s being, which is fleshly as well as 
spiritual. Sin takes occasion of this fleshly 
element in man to exercise dominion over him. 

There can be little doubt that in his 
doctrine of the flesh as the stronghold of 
sin, Paul was largely influenced by the Greek 
theory that the material was intrinsically evil. 
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In the Old Testament, although man in his 
weakness is described as flesh, and so con- 
trasted with God, who is Spirit, there is no 
suggestion. of the essential sinfulness of the 
flesh. The body is considered, rather, as the 
necessary instrument of the spiritual life. 
But in the age immediately preceding Christ, 
Jewish speculation had been strongly affected 
by the Greek influence, and Paul accepts the 
Greek analysis of human nature. The flesh, 
however, is regarded by him as something 
more than the material body. It includes the 
whole natural life—the psychical being of man 
as opposed to the purely spiritual. 


1. Paul sets himself to prove on the one 
hand that Judaism, relying on the Law, had 
been found wanting. Under the common 
name of Law he includes the whole body 
of Mosaic ordinances, ritual and _ ethical 
alike; and this to our mind may seem to 
involve a fatal confusion. It may be granted 
that works in the ceremonial sense are of 
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little religious value ; but what of obedience 
to the commandments, to which the Apostle’s 
criticism equally applies? We must re- 
member, however, that the moral law, as 
understood by contemporary Judaism, was 
inextricably bound up with the code of ritual ; 
and still more, that it was itself external in 
character. It was obligatory, because it was 
written down in certain statutes delivered to 
Moses and ‘imposed on men unconditionally 
from without. Between a moral law so con- 
ceived and a ceremonial system there was no 
essential difference. 

The Law, therefore, with its outward rules 
and ordinances, was impotent to cope with 
sin. Paul’s examination of it resolves itself 
into two main arguments, both of which go 
down to the very centre. He maintains, in 
the first place, that the religion of the Law 
mistakes the relation which must subsist 
between man and God. It assumes that man 
is in a position to g?ve something to God, and 
thereby to establish a claim of merit on Him. 
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A. task is thus laid on man which must be 
for ever beyond his power, for God’s demand 
is infinite and can never be satisfied. Man 
cannot even attempt to satisfy it, for, strictly 
speaking, he has nothing to give. In conse- 
quence of his fleshly nature he is inherently 
sinful, and there dwells in him no good thing 
that he can offer to God. All the result of 
his effort to attain to righteousness by means 
of the Law is either a bitter sense of despair, 
or else a vain pride and self-complacency 
which are utterly alien to the spirit of true 
religion. The only attitude which can befit 
a man in presence of the all-holy God is that 
of the publican, “God be merciful to me, a 
sinner!” In the second place, the Law is 
futile because, while it states a demand, it 
cannot impart the power by which its demand 
can be fulfilled. The more loftily we conceive 
of it as the expression of the divine will, the 
more useless it becomes to us. For we must 
always reckon with the fact of the radical 
weakness of human nature. Man is flesh, and 
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cannot conform to the holy will of God, how- 
ever clearly and definitely it may be set before 
him in a written law. There needs first to be 
a new power bestowed upon him, supporting 
his higher will in its vain struggle with the flesh. 

Thus far the Apostle’s argument is clear 
and convincing, but he raises a side issue 
which tends to obscure and weaken it. Paul 
the Christian could never shake himself en- 
tirely free from the prepossessions of Paul the 
Jew. Insisting as he does that the Law 
belongs to a bygone order of things, he is yet 
constrained to think of it with something of 
the old reverence. The Law is holy; given 
by God, it expresses His eternal will, and 
cannot be simply put aside. God Himself, in | 
His desire to forgive mankind, must needs 
take account of the Law and ensure that its 
requirements are satisfied. Much of Paul’s 
theology has no other purpose than to recon- 
cile his new position as a Christian with the 
Jewish conception of the Law, which had 
now, if he had fully examined his ultimate 
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belief, ceased to have any meaning to 
him. 

In two ways he seeks to assert the inviolable 
worth of the Law, while at the same time 
claiming that it has been done away by Christ. 
First, he proves from scripture that the 
promise was before the Law, and formed the 
original and fundamental covenant of God 
with man. ‘The Law was therefore of the 
nature of an interlude. Within the period 
from Moses to Christ it reigned paramount ; 
but now the intermediate stage was ended, 
and the authority of the promise was restored. 
The Law had not been thrown aside, but had 
simply 7 yielded, when its work was done, to 
that which was prior and more comprehensive 
in the counsel of God. Secondly, Paul 
argues that men had mistaken the real pur- 
pose of the Law. He shrinks from affirming 
that the Law, appointed by God Himself, had 
been ineffectual. On the contrary, it had 
fully accomplished its purpose—which was 
not to abolish sin, for this it had manifestly 
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failed to do, but to reveal and intensify it. 
Sin was dormant; it could not appear in its 
exceeding sinfulness as conscious guilt, until 
the Law was given which expressly forbade it. 
Not only so, but the Law, in seeking to restrain 
the fleshly nature, had irritated it into active 
rebellion, and had so increased sin. Paul de- 
clares that this effect was deliberately planned by 
God. Before sin could be overcome through 
Christ, it required to be forced to a head, and 
for this purpose God had bestowed the Law. 
In this dialectic there are no doubt many 
incidental ideas which are true and valuable, 
but we have to acknowledge that it impairs 
the central argument. By his anxiety to 
uphold the sanctity of the Law, which never- 
theless he had discarded, Paul compromised 
his position. He encumbered the defence of 
Christianity with a difficulty which was wholly 
superfluous. In all his thinking, however, 
Paul is still haunted by his Jewish conscience. 
Discerning clearly that the Law, as a defective 
instrument, must now be thrown aside, he 
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feels himself obliged at every turn to make 
terms with it, preserving to it some shadow 
of authority, while declaring in the same 
breath that its day is past. 


2. We pass now from Paul’s criticism of 
the Law to his positive argument, that what 
the Law had failed to do had now been 
accomplished through Christ. The Cross, as 
we have seen, had been associated from the 
beginning with ideas of ransom and forgive- 
ness; and Paul himself mentions, as one of 
the few things he had received from Christian 
tradition, that Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the scriptures (1 Cor. xv. 8). This 
belief was taken up by him, and brought into 
the light of his own spiritual experience, and 
became the centre of his whole life and faith. 
He was convinced that the grand problem 
of religion had been solved once for all in 
Christianity. Here at last the means was 
provided by which sin could be overcome, 
and a true fellowship with God made possible. 
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It is fairly evident that Paul, in his doctrine 
of the Cross, considers sin from two points 
of view, which are never brought into real 
relation. He is thinking, on the one hand, 
of the guilt of sin. How can man escape the 
condemnation which he has justly deserved ? 
How can he hope, in his sinfulness, to be 
received into love and favour by the holy 
God? On the other hand, he is con- 
cerned with the power of sin. Man, as 
a fleshly creature, is sold under a bondage— 
how can it be broken? Is it possible for sin 
to be not only forgiven but conquered and 
destroyed? The chief difficulties in Paul’s 
thought arise from his confusion of these two 
questions, which are really separate. His 
view of salvation is worked out along two 
lines, by means of two categories of thought, 
which have nothing in common, and yet are 
continually blended together. 

(1) First we have the doctrine of justification, 
properly so called, in which Paul maintains 
that the guilt of sin has been removed by the 
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Cross. The Jewish Law had sought to bring 
man into a true relation to God, and had failed, 
since it threw the whole burden upon man 
himself. How could he, by any righteousness 
of his own, satisfy the infinite demand of God 
and so purchase His favour? The gospel 
offered righteousness as a gift. God of His 
free grace had placed men in a new relation 
towards Him,—a relation in which their sins 
were counted against them no longer. Instead 
of a righteousness of their own to which they 
can never hope to attain, they are endowed 
with this righteousness of God. 

It is through the death of Christ that the 
new relation between God and men is estab- 
lished. The death was an expiatory sacrifice, 
fulfilling the claim of the Law, but it also had 
a positive significance. God declared by it, as 
in a solemn forensic act, that the barriers were 
now removed. He had forgiven men; He 
had bestowed on them a righteousness where- 
with they might come into His presence. All 
that was henceforth required of them was to 
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accept His gift by faith. In the teaching of 
Paul, faith and the grace of God are thus 
correlative terms. Faith, although it manifests 
itself in the belief that Christ died for us, is no 
mere assent to a given doctrine. It is the 
trust in God—in His entire love and forgive- 
ness—which is awakened in us by the know- 
ledge of the Cross. It is the receptivity on 
our part which answers to the gracious purpose 
of God and welcomes His free gift. 

Thus far the death of Christ, explained in 
the light of Jewish ideas of sacrifice and 
vicarious merit, secures nothing more than a 
formal justification. Sin is no longer counted, 
but it is not removed. God only bestows, if 
we may say so, a factitious righteousness, which - 
enables sinful men to draw near to Him. It 
was objected by Jewish opponents in Paul’s 
own lifetime, and on a surface view correctly, 
that such a doctrine afforded a pretext for evil 
living. Men were taught to abandon all moral 
effort ; they were encouraged to believe that 
in spite of their manifest sins they possessed a 
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higher kind of righteousness. But this assur- 
ance, as Paul perceived, was a necessary con- 
dition to the new life. He felt, as every deep 
religious nature must feel, that he was power- 
less to set himself right with God; and the 
burden of guilt lay on him like a nightmare, 
hopelessly crushing all the springs of endeavour. 
It was God’s declaration that the sin would be 
no longer reckoned which made him a different 
man. He was now relieved of the paralysing 
sense of guilt, and could serve God henceforth 
with an enthusiastic love and confidence. 
When he had once entered into this new 
relation to God all things became possible. 
Life was no more a weary unceasing struggle 
against ‘old debt that could never be paid, 
for the debt was cancelled. He could make a 
fresh beginning, with a clear conscience and a 
living hope. 

(2) Parallel, however, with the doctrine of 
justification we can trace another, which is 
no less vital in the Pauline theology. The 
Apostle conceived of the Cross as the a 
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by God’s act of grace, not only of the guilt but 
of the power of sin. Here also the argument 
is presented under forms of thought which are 
largely alien to the modern mind, but the 
underlying thought is none the less true and 
profound. 

We must bear in mind, on the one hand, 
the significance attached-to Christ as the 
second Adam. He was the representative of 
the race,—summed it up, so to speak, in His 
own Person,—and whatever was done by Him 
was of universal efficacy. And, on the other 
hand, He was sinless; and His death cannot 
be regarded, like that of others, as the mere 
recompense — the inevitable counterpart — of 
individual sin. It must have possessed some 
higher and positive value. 

Paul interprets its value by means of his 
theory of the flesh as the principle in human 
nature which makes for sin. Christ assumed 
flesh in order that He might destroy it. His 
physical death had a spiritual significance, for 
it was the destruction in flesh, which was its 
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stronghold, of the world-wide dominion of sin. 
The victory won by Christ availed for all, 
since all could participate in the representative 
act whereby flesh and sin were overcome. _ 

Here again Faith is the condition on which 
the work of Christ becomes valid for each 
individual disciple. By faith we can identify 
ourselves with Christ. His death becomes 
ours; the power of sin, as it subsists in our 
own flesh, is conquered, since we share in 
His victory over the universal principle of 
flesh. Faith merges itself, therefore, in that 
union with Christ in which Paul discovers 
the ultimate fact of the Christian life. The 
believer is associated with Christ in His Cruci- 
fixion, and has part in its result; and as he 
dies with Christ, so he rises again with Him 
in the power of a new life. All members of 
the race may by faith unite themselves with the 
second Adam, and the might of His spiritual 
nature becomes operative in them. 

It is not difficult to apprehend the vital 
idea in this doctrine, set forth though it is 
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under categories of thought which have now, 
in great part, lost their meaning. The Apostle 
is conscious that in Jesus Christ a new power 
has entered the world. The life of Christ, 
which disclosed its inward purpose in His 
death, was the revelation of a higher spiritual 
order; and by faith in Christ we can possess 
ourselves of the mind and will which dwelt 
in Him. No efforts of our own could deliver 
us from the limitations that belong to our 
very nature; but the spirit of Christ renews 
our nature. The law of life works in us, in 
place of the existing law of sin and death. 
So Paul is simply expressing, in terms of an 
antique theology, the religious fact which he 
had proved in his own experience. He was 
aware that since he had given himself to Christ, 
a new, regenerating force was active in him. 
What the Law could not do was now accom- 
plished for him by God Himself, who had 
imparted a higher spirit to men through 
Jesus Christ. 
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“We are not under the Law but under 
Grace.” In these words Paul gathers to a 
point his whole argument as against Judaism. 
It was vain to set an ideal of righteousness 
before men and command them to fulfil it, 
while they were still carnal, sold under sin. 
The Law at best could only enable them to 
feel, more despairingly than before, that they 
were utterly helpless, and must ever fall short 
of the glory of God. If man was to obtain 
deliverance and enjoy fellowship with God, 
God Himself must intervene by an act of 
free grace. He must lift men into a new 
relation to Himself, and endue them with the 
might of a new spirit. In Jesus Christ, God 
had revealed Himself as the Giver, and men 
were only required to accept the gift—yielding 
themselves to His love and forgiveness, that 
He might work in them of His good pleasure. 

Christianity and Judaism are thus con- 
trasted as the religion of grace, demanding 
faith as its one condition, and the religion of 
outward enactment, which can only be satis- 
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fied by works. It follows from this funda- 
mental difference that the two religions are on 
every side opposed to one another. (1) They 
belong to two separate orders. Christianity 
is spiritual, while Judaism, in spite of its lofty 
pretensions, is only the highest of the nature 
religions. When the Galatians, converted 
from heathenism, have been seduced into 
obedience to the Law, Paul declares that 
they have turned again to the “elements of 
this world.” They have subjected themselves 
to what was visible and external, and have 
become children or slaves instead of free men. 
Those who have been justified through Christ 
have passed out of bondage into liberty. They 
are sons of God and have their citizenship in 
heaven, and are sovereign over all external 
things. They have attained to the clear self- 
consciousness and self-determination which 
are the birthright of spiritual beings, and 
can judge all things while they themselves 
are judged of no man. (2) The worship 
required in Christianity is likewise different 
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from that of Judaism. Since God has called 
us into a new relation to Himself, the former 
modes of approach to Him have lost their 
value. Rites and ceremonies are no more 
necessary. God has sent His Spirit into our 
hearts, whereby we say “‘ Abba, Father.” We 
can offer Him a purely spiritual service, aris- 
ing directly out of .trust and love. (8) The 
new relation to God involves a new morality. 
God enjoins His will on men, no longer by 
hard -and-fast commandments, given from 
without, but by His living Spirit in our 
hearts. The Christian, therefore, is his own 
lawgiver. He possesses in himself a higher 
law which he obeys by his own free choice, 
and which can adapt itself with an endless 
elasticity to all changing circumstances and 
times. The nature of this inward law is best 
illustrated by Paul’s own decisions on the 
many unforeseen problems and difficulties 
which met him continually in his missionary 
work. He has no need to fall back on any 
traditional rules, not even on the sayings of 
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Christ Himself. He has an unerring guide 
in the Christian conscience within him, and 
can accept its dictates as if they had been 
directly spoken by the Lord. 


The controversy with Judaism which is thus 
reflected for us in the letters of Paul, had its 
outcome in two great practical conclusions. 
In the first place, it was clearly demonstrated 
that Christianity was no mere phase of Jewish 
belief, but a new religion. Christ had died 
and risen again that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren, that He might 
originate a new community, pervaded by His 
Spirit. He was the second Adam. His 
entrance into human history was as decisive 
as the creation of the first man; and the whole 
race henceforth took its descent from Him as 
from another Head. ‘Through all the Epistles 
of Paul there runs the lofty consciousness that 
if any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away, and all things have 
become new. 
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Again, it was made evident that as Christi- 
anity was a new, so it was a universal religion. 
According to the narrative in the book of 
Acts (xxii. 21) the conviction that he must. 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles was given 
to Paul as an immediate sequel to his conver- 
sion. Whether this be literal history or not, 
it expresses a fact which is abundantly certain. 
The Apostle’s assurance that the gospel was 
world-wide in its appeal was not merely 
forced upon him by events, but was bound 
up with his radical conception. The grace 
of God in Christ addressed itself to men 
as sinners. There ceased to be any distinc- 
tion between Jew and Greek, Barbarian and 
Scythian, bond and free. The gospel was 
God’s answer to the universal, elementary 
need of man, and all men alike were capable 
of receiving it. Circumcision availed nothing 
nor uncircumcision, but faith which works 


by love. 


It was Paul who brought the conflict with 
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Judaism to a head, and with him it may be said 
to close. The controversy indeed bulks largely 
in the later writings of the New Testament, 
but it hinges no more on central issues. For 
example, in the Fourth Gospel, while a polemic 
with the Jews is everywhere discernible, no 
attempt is made to set the cardinal principles 
of Christianity over against those of Judaism. 
The evangelist is concerned almost wholly with 
points of detail in the contemporary debates 
between church and synagogue. He assumes 
the conclusions of Paul as fully established, 
and proceeds to build a new structure on this 
foundation. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
might seem, on the surface, to continue along 
somewhat different lines the argument of Paul. 
It takes the outward form of an elaborate 
comparison between the Jewish ceremonial 
worship and the spiritual realities which had 
come to light in Christianity. But, as we 
shall see later, the writer’s chief interest is not 
so much to exalt the new revelation above the 
old, as to prove its claim to be the absolute 
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religion. That the struggle with Judaism has 
now ended is evident from the fact that he 
does not assail it, but is willing to concede its 
partial truth, as a system of types and symbols, 
foreshadowing the reality which had appeared 
in Christ. Such a concession was only possible 
when the acute danger from the side of 
Judaism had been overcome. The church 
had finally accepted Paul’s contention that the 
Law had been done away, and that through 
Christ men had entered into a higher relation 
towards God. 

This dying out of the conflict was largely 
due, no doubt, to external causes. The 
downfall of the Jewish state had rendered 
the old antagonism less formidable. The 
transference of Christianity to the world of 
Greco-Roman culture had thrown it into new 
and more urgent controversies, among which 
the opposition of the Synagogue held only a 
minor place. But the chief reason why the 
struggle closed with Paul was simply that 
Paul had conquered. He had severed Christi- 
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anity from the Law, and had made clear, once 
and for ever, that it was a new religion with 
a new principle at the heart of it. So com- 
pletely had Paul triumphed, that his position 
became in a great measure unintelligible within 
a generation after his death. It appeared to 
the mind of the church self-evident that the 
Law was now a dead letter—that the system 
of ordinances had ceased to have any validity, 
and that salvation could be only through the 
gift of God in Jesus Christ. The effort of 
Paul to assert those truths in the face of Jewish 
hostility no longer possessed a living interest ; 
and while the results he had won were incor- 
porated into Christian belief, the key to his 
reasoning was lost. 


In a deeper sense, however, the battle which 
opened with Paul has ever since continued. 
The Christian conception of religion has 
always been opposed by the legal, external 
conception which was typified in Judaism. 
In the century succeeding Paul, the gospel 
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itself was construed as a “nova lex,” similar | 
in its demand and character to the law of 
Moses; and the whole system against which 
Paul made his protest was established again, 
with only a thin disguise, in the Catholic 
church. Luther re-discovered the central 
Pauline idea; but in Protestantism also the 
religion of the letter, of submission to some 
outward yoke of bondage, has never ceased to 
maintain itself, over against the religion of the 
Spirit. The Judaism which was the ultimate 
object of Paul’s attack had its ground in certain 
permanent tendencies of human nature; and 
for this reason, if for no other, the Epistles are 
of lasting significance and value. A time will 
never be in which it will not be necessary to 
fight Paul’s battle over again; and the Christian 
apologist must ever go back to Paul for his 
truest guidance and inspiration. 


LECTURE IV 
CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM 


THE progress of the Gentile mission imposed a 
new task on the Apologetic of the first century. 
Christianity was now brought into relation 
with a world of thought and culture to which 
its most elementary ideas were entirely foreign. 
It encountered forms of opposition which had 
never been contemplated in the teaching of 
Christ or of His primitive Apostles; and in 
order to overcome them it was obliged, in great 
measure, to re-interpret its message. This 
conflict between the new religion and the 
different forces of Paganism was only begin- 
ning in the New Testament period; but we 
already have clear indications of the course 


which it was to follow. 
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It was with the popular religion of the 
Gentile world that Paul and his  fellow- 
apostles were chiefly thrown into collision ; 
and this had long since lost its hold on the 
more enlightened classes. Lucian, the repre- 
sentative writer of the succeeding age, treats 
the ancient beliefs with open ridicule. Cicero, 
a conservative mind of the previous century, 
contents himself with a guarded agnosticism : 
“that there are gods is certain, but we are 
ignorant of their nature.” The various philo- 
sophical creeds, more particularly Stoicism 
with its practical discipline, had taken the place 
of religious belief in the minds of educated 
men. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that the crude Paganism which Paul 
ascribes to the Gentile nations generally, was 
in any real sense dead. The masses of the 
people still retained a hardly diminished faith 
in the ancient gods; and even the cultured 
classes, for all their assumed indifference, were 
steeped in the traditional beliefs to a far greater 
extent than they were aware. They took part 
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in the stated sacrifices and ceremonials; they 
maintained the old observances in their 
domestic life,—deriding them, it might be, but 
still possessed with a superstitious sense of 
their efficacy. The philosophical systems 
which had apparently displaced religion were 
themselves impregnated with the essential ideas 
of the popular heathenism, and had largely 
taken over its language and mythology. Above 
all, the heathen beliefs, even when they seemed 
to be altogether discarded, had been embodied 
in the whole structure of the social organisa- 
tion. Law, government, art, commerce, family 
and civic life, were all permeated with the 
heathen spirit. Paul did not exaggerate when 
he told his Corinthian readers, that if they 
would escape the contagion of idolatry they 
must needs go out of the world. 

The New Testament criticism is directed not 
so much against any specific type of heathen 
belief as against heathenism, in its essential 
nature and spirit. Renan has complained, in 
a famous passage, that the Apostle Paul was 
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unable to make any distinction between the 
religion of the beautiful as it was practised at 
Athens, and gross idolatry. “ Alas, fair gods 
and goddesses, true divinities, behold the man 
who has lifted the hammer against you! The 
fatal words have gone forth, ‘ Ye are idols’! 
The error of that ugly little Jew has sealed 
your doom.” It may indeed be granted that 
the zxsthetic sense was imperfectly developed 
in Paul. He included all the different forms 
of idolatrous worship, the refined and philoso- 
phical as well as the repulsive, under the same 
sweeping condemnation. And precisely for 
this reason his criticism has a permanent value. 
He was able to penetrate beneath the dis- 
guises and the changing modes of idolatry to 
the thing itself, and to analyse it in its ulti- 


mate essence. 


Several of Paul’s speeches in the book of 
Acts are addressed immediately to Pagan 
audiences ; and they can be authenticated and 


supplemented by many scattered allusions in 
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the Epistles. In 1st Thessalonians, more 
particularly, the Apostle directly indicates the 
line of argument which he was accustomed 
to follow when he sought to present his 
message to the heathen. 

He dwelt, to begin with, on the folly of 
serving idols, which were made of wood or 
stone or metal by man’s device, and could do 
nothing to help their worshippers. From this 
he passed to the true conception of God as it 
was set forth in Jewish monotheism. God 
was one, and as contrasted with the dumb 
idols He was the living God who had created 
all things and ruled them with His ever-active 
providence. The transition to distinctively 
Christian teaching was effected by a reference 
to the coming judgment. God, who required 
that all men should serve Him in righteousness, 
had appointed a day on which He would judge 
the world ; and His assessor on this great day 
of doom would be Jesus Christ, who had 
departed from earth that He might come again 
in glory. Then followed some account of 
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Jesus, with peculiar emphasis laid on the fact 
of His resurrection. By that supreme act of 
divine power, He had established His claim 
to be God’s messenger and representative. As 
such He demanded nothing more of men than 
that they should believe in Him, and conse- 
crate themselves, in His name, to the service of 
the living God. On those who thus accepted 
Him He would bestow even now the earnest 
of His Spirit, and would be their Saviour 
in the judgment, which was close at hand. 
This, in brief outline, was the missionary 
preaching of Paul, which was limited neces- 
sarily to the simplest truths, most of them 
familiar to the more enlightened Jews. But 
to convey even these elementary ideas was 
a matter of difficulty, owing to the absence 
of common presuppositions and a common 
religious language. In arguing with a Jewish 
audience, the missionaries could appeal directly 
to the scriptures and the generally accepted 
beliefs, but to Pagans the whole Christian 
position was strange. They had no concep- 
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tion of the oneness of God, of a Messiah, of 
a future resurrection. They attached to the 
simplest words in the Christian vocabulary a 
meaning which misrepresented the true one, 
or in any case fell short of it. They under- 
stood the moral virtues in a much more re- 
strieted sense than the Jew, while calling them 
by the same names. Our theology has been 
obscured and distorted to this very day by 
the failure of the Gentile mind to apprehend 
the merest elements of the Christian teaching. 

The difficulty in finding a common meeting- 
ground was partially overcome by the use of 
words and ideas borrowed from philosophy. 
The higher thought of Paganism had of itself 
reached a position in some ways not dissimilar 
to that occupied by Jewish monotheism, and 
could be turned effectively against the popular 
beliefs. It is noticeable that in his speech at 
Athens Paul avails himself repeatedly of the 
current doctrines of Stoicism. He avoids the 
simple @eds, which to a Greek mind would 
have implied one god among many, and falls 
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back on the philosophical ro Ociov. He makes 
use of the Stoical conceptions of the unity of 
the human race and of God’s nearness to all 
men; and quotes from Cleanthes, the Stoic 
poet. It has to be remembered, certainly, 
that this speech was delivered at Athens; but 
Paul intended something more than to con- 
ciliate a more than usually cultivated audience. 
The philosophical language provided him, as 
the common language could not do, with forms 
of expression which were at least approxi- 
mately true to his Christian thought. 

There were broader grounds, however, on 
which Paul was able to base his appeal to 
heathen inquirers. He could point, in the 
first place, to the witness afforded by nature 
to the one living God. At Lystra he con- 
trasted the dumb idols with the Power which 
manifests itself everywhere in the works of 
creation and providence. “God who made 
heaven and earth and the sea and all things 
that are therein ” ; “ who did not leave himself 
without a witness, in that he did good, and 
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gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons ” 
(Acts xiv. 17). At Athens he dwells again 
on this witness to God in nature, and advances 
from it to the idea of a supreme invisible 
Lord, who is the source of all life and cannot 
be worshipped under any material form. In 
the first chapter of Romans this line of proof 
is developed to yet higher issues. The visible 
world is regarded as the actual revelation of 
God. From the contemplation of nature it is 
possible for a reflective mind to know Him in 
His eternal attributes of power, beneficence 
and wisdom. 

But the Apostle chiefly rests on the inward 
witness, the deep-seated moral and religious 
instincts which are present in all men alike. 
Even with the worthless Felix he could reason 
of temperance, righteousness and judgment, 
knowing that he would awaken a response. 
The heathen had received no supernatural 
revelation, but they had a law written in their 
hearts—a moral sense whereby they were able 
to discern what was true and honourable and 
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lovely and of good report. Amidst their 
worst vices the conscience within them bore 
witness to God’s will— their thoughts all the 
while accusing or else excusing one another.” 
It was this natural religious instinct which 
Paul took as his starting-point in his missionary 
preaching. What the Law had done for the 
Jews, conscience had done for the Gentiles. 
It had brought home to them the sense of 
guilt, and kept before them an ideal of right- 
eousness, to which they could not attain by 
their own endeavours. The possession of it 
made them amenable to God’s judgment no less 
than the Jews; and to them therefore the gospel 
of Christ offered itself with a direct significance, 
as the power of God unto salvation. 


We have now to examine a little more in 
detail the criticism to which Paul subjects the 
Pagan religion as he found it in the world of 
his own day. He might seem to dismiss it 
scornfully, as a mere worship of dumb idols, 
false and unmeaning on the face of it; but 
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there are passages in his letters which prove that 
he had reflected on it closely and profoundly. 
As in the case of Judaism, he had sought to 
make clear to himself the fundamental error 
of this religious system, and so to contrast it 
with the truth as it was in Christ. 

It is evident at the outset that the view of | 
the heathen gods as “dumb idols” does not 
exhaust the whole thought of Paul. He 
indeed recognises that the idol in itself is 
“nothing at all in the world” except a graven 
image, and on this ground permits his converts 
to eat of meats which may have been offered 
in sacrifice. Yet, on the other hand, he allows 
a kind of reality to the idols. Nothing in 
themselves, they are nevertheless the symbols 
of spiritual beings which have an actual 
existence, not as gods, but as demons. To 
participate in an idolatrous feast knowingly 
and deliberately, is to incur a moral danger, 
since in doing so you hold fellowship with 
an evil spirit, as in the Lord’s Supper you 
commune with Christ. 
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Paul’s theory of the heathen gods forms 
part of a larger doctrine of which we have 
repeated traces in the Epistles. He conceives 
of this world as under the dominion of an 
evil agency—regarded sometimes as a single 
personal being, sometimes as a confederation 
of “principalities and powers, rulers of the 
darkness, wicked spirits in high places” 
(Eph. vi. 12). Salvation, to Paul’s mind, is 
something more than a deliverance from sin. 
It is the rescue of men from a literal bondage 
in which their sin has involved them. Christ 
by His death has obtained the victory over the 
league of the powers of darkness, and those 
who were formerly captive are now set free. 

Idolatry, therefore, is the outward sign of 
a deception which is practised on the ignorant 
world of heathendom. ‘Those things that 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons 
and not to God” (1 Cor. x. 20). ‘They are 
carried away unto dumb idols, even as they 
are enticed” (1 Cor. xii. 2). The evil powers 
have deluded the heathen into accepting them 
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as divinities, so that slavery to the prince of 
this world becomes a voluntary subjection. 
For this reason above all others, the Christians 
are to guard themselves against all participa- 
tion in idolatry. An actual Power stands behind 
the idols, and makes use of them to deceive 
men and seduce them into his kingdom. 

The heathen had fallen an easy prey to 
this deception, in consequence of their ignor- 
ance. God had not revealed Himself to 
them openly as to the Jews, and they had 
been left to grope after Him darkly, and, as 
it had proved, in vain. Heathenism, as Paul 
conceives it, is, in the first instance, ignorance: 
‘the Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, 
having their understanding darkened through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart” (Eph. iv. 17, 18). 
Christianity has brought with it a new capa- 
city of knowledge. Those who were in dark- 
ness are now light in the Lord (Eph. v. 8). 
It is not merely that a new revelation has 
been imparted, but the original power of 
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knowledge, which had become obscured and 
buried, has now been restored. The inborn 
instinct for God is able to declare itself. The 
human mind can throw off the long accumu- 
lation of error and delusion, and return to its 
natural and reasonable service. 


Heathenism is ignorance, and on this account 
God has borne with it so long in patience; 
yet the ignorance is not wholly involuntary. 
Paul, as we have seen, allows to all men a 
certain consciousness of God, apart from any 
definite revelation; and if the heathen have 
so utterly failed to find Him, the chief blame 
must lie with themselves. Their ignorance 
has its root in a perversion of the will, a 
moral blindness. This idea is developed most 
fully in the first chapter of Romans, which 
we require to consider more closely, as the 
deepest and most searching examination 
offered us in the New Testament, of the 
ultimate nature of heathenism. 

Paul has set himself to prove that the 
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heathen, no less than the Jews, are inexcus- 
able. They are themselves responsible for 
their error, and for the moral degradation in 
which it has involved them. He begins by 
proving that God by His works has manifested 
Himself so plainly that all men may recognise 
Him in His eternal power and divinity. The 
heathen had originally known Him through 
this natural revelation, but had denied Him 
His due honour, and had answered His good- 
ness with ingratitude. Refusing in their pride 
and self-sufficiency to acknowledge God, they 
gradually lost the sense of Him. They 
became unable, in spite of all their wisdom, 
to distinguish between the creature and the 
Creator, and offered their worship to visible 
objects, images of men and birds and beasts. 
Their whole conception of the divine was 
thus perverted; and this primary falsehood 
affected all their thinking and their conduct. 
The elementary instincts and affections became 
corrupted. The distinctions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, were obliterated. Man’s 
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whole life depends, in the last resort, on his 
conception of God, and when this is changed 
into a base and false conception, he is helpless. 
He has lost his sense of the true order of the 
universe, with the result that all his thoughts 
are thrown into confusion. His life on every 
side of it becomes diseased and unnatural. 
This analysis rests on the assumption that 
in man there is a principle akin to the divine 
nature, in virtue of which God can be recog- 
nised and worshipped. It is an axiom in 
Paul’s psychology that the vois, the inward 
mind which is the core of man’s being, is 
directed to God, although its will is-rendered 
impotent by the will of the flesh. In the case 
of the Jews, this inward mind was still 
struggling to assert itself, but the heathen, 
puffed up with the sense of their own wisdom, 
had allowed it to grow paralysed. Spiritual 
beings, they had denied their higher affinities, 
and had offered their worship to the merely 
natural, putting the creature in place of the 
Creator. Not only was the true mind thus 
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rendered inoperative, but “since they cared 
not to retain God in their knowledge, He 
gave them over to a reprobate mind.” The 
light that was in them changed into darkness ; 
the divine principle was replaced by an 
active principle of evil, which wholly mastered 
them. 

It may be objected to Paul’s analysis that 
it is not in strict accordance with historical 
fact. Heathenism, as we are now aware, was 
not in its origin a rebellion against the 
sovereignty of God. It was not the corrup- 
tion of a higher primitive faith, but the first 
stage in a religious development. Even 
Jewish monotheism was preceded by crude 
forms of nature-worship, which only gradually © 
gave way to the ethical teaching of the great 
prophets. Paul’s real object, however, is not 
to trace out the historical genesis of Pagan 
religion, but to determine its ultimate meaning 
and character. It had set the creature in the 
place of the Creator. It had failed to per- 
ceive that aove the natural there is a spiritual 
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world, in relation to which man’s life and 
destiny must be interpreted. The heathen 
were “without God in the world” (Eph. 
ii. 12); and through their blindness to the 
supreme reality, their life was reduced to a 
chaos, their feelings and thoughts and actions 
were hopelessly perverted. In its substance, 
Paul’s criticism thus holds good, not merely 
in regard to heathen worship proper, but in 
regard to the naturalism which threatens ever 
and again to displace religion. Laplace, 
asked by Napoleon whether he allowed no 
room for God within his system, is said to 
have declared, “I do not find that I require 
any such hypothesis.” Paul would answer 
that the world becomes simply unintelligible 
to those who will not retain God in their 
knowledge. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they are made foolish. Their error may not 
be demonstrable by reason, but it comes to 
light in the practical attempt to ve as though 
there were no God above the natural forces. 
Such a life contains in it the principle of 
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dissolution. Leave out the spiritual and the 
natural will fall to pieces, being emptied of 
its inward meaning and reality. 


The conception of heathenism as _ the 
worship of nature—of the creature instead of 
the Creator—determines the manner in which 

Paul presents Christianity over against it. 
- Christ is the revelation of that higher order 
which men had lost sight of in their bondage 
to the elements of this world. He had come 
that He might effect the deliverance of men 
out of the merely natural order into the 
higher and spiritual. Already in the more 
earnest minds of heathendom there had 
sprung up a passionate longing for redemption. 
It was felt that the popular religion, rooted as 
it was in nature-worship, afforded no escape 
from the pressure of the outward mechanical 
forces; and this escape was sought through 
other agencies. The arts of magic flourished ; 
the half-forgotten mysteries were revived; 
secret cults were introduced from Egypt and 
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the East. It was as the divine answer to this 
longing for Redemption that Paul presented 
his gospel. 

1. In his preaching to the heathen he laid 
especial stress on the Resurrection, of which 
Christ had given assurance by His own rising 
from the dead. Within the limits of Pagan 
thought there was no room for any real belief 
in a future life. Philosophy, indeed, reasoning 
from the intrinsic nature of thought, main- 
tained a doctrine of immortality ; but it was 
an immortality of the bare thinking principle, 
set free from the impediments of sense, and 
man as an individual being could have no 
share in it. To the heathen mind, unable to 
conceive of anything beyond the visible and 
natural, there could be no true life after death. 
It was no accident that the men of Athens 
and the Roman Festus both interrupted Paul 
in derision at the point where he began to 
speak of a resurrection. Death, according to 
the heathen view, was man’s inevitable and 


final destiny as a creature of nature; there 
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could be no passing beyond the set limit. 
Paul, however, took his stand on the fact 
that Christ had conquered death, and had 
thus broken through the natural forces. at 
their very centre. His rising from the dead 
was the supreme proof that there is a higher 
world of freedom, into which all men through 
Him may have entrance. It is true that 
Paul clothes his belief in Jewish modes of 
thought, insisting that the body will have 
part in the coming resurrection, — changed 
though it will be into a spiritual body which 
will be the fit organ of the higher life. But 
the heart of the conception is that the im- 
mortality brought to light by Christ is a real 
and personal immortality. Not some abstract 
principle in man’s being will vaguely continue 
after death, but man himself, in all the fulness 
of his activity, will rise again. 

2. Paul holds that the redemption, which 
will hereafter be consummated, begins here 
and now. The believer, entangled as he is 
in the visible and material, participates already 
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in the higher spiritual order. He has his 
“citizenship in heaven” (Phil. iii. 20). Per- 
haps it was largely the endeavour to commend 
to the heathen mind this idea of a present 
redemption which led Paul to lay stress on 
the mystical import of the sacraments. A 
purely spiritual religion could not be made 
intelligible to the Greek world of that day. 
The Pagan required some palpable guarantee 
of the other life, some symbol to realise for 
him the breaking in of the supernatural on 
the natural order. Such a symbol was offered 
him in the Mysteries, which professed to en- 
sure his redemption by means of sacred rites ; 
and from Christianity he demanded something 
similar. Our religion from the outset possessed 
two simple ordinances, and these gradually 
assumed a new significance as the gospel 
made its way into the Gentile world. Baptism, 
originally a pure symbol, came to be regarded 
as in some sense the actual emergence from 
the old life into the new. The Lord’s Supper 
was transformed from a memorial feast into 
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the mysterious act whereby the believer com- 
muned with Christ and received of His higher 
nature. Paul certainly, with his deep spiritual 
apprehension, was far from attaching a super- 
stitious value to these sacraments. He is 
careful to lay emphasis on the inner realities 
which were symbolised, not on the symbols 
themselves. None the less, he so connected 
the rites with the spiritual ideas involved 
in them, that he prepared the way for the 
sacramentarianism of the following age. This 
tendency of his thought grew upon him, most 
probably, in the course of his work among 
the Gentiles. As a result of his constant 
endeavour to interpret the gospel to the 
Hellenic mind, he had fallen unconsciously 
into Hellenic modes of thinking. The simple 
Christian rites came to be invested in his 
mind with more than a symbolical purpose. 
They were possessed in some manner of a 
real efficacy, and were necessary means in the 
process of redemption. 

3. Above all, the Apostle insists on the 
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higher morality which had now become possible 
through Christ. The bondage consequent on 
idolatry had made itself manifest in the 
hopeless corruption into which its victims had 
fallen. They were at the mercy of every 
base and sensual impulse, and had been given 
over to a reprobate mind, so that the will for 
better things was entirely wanting in them. 
Christianity had proved itself to be the 
religion of redemption by lifting men out of 
their impotence into a new and purer life. 
The Christian was not subject, like others, to 
the passions of the lower nature, but had found 
deliverance and come out into a world of moral 
freedom. 

The later Apologists dwell repeatedly on 
the idea that the superior morality of the 
Christians is proof of the more rational 
character of their religion. To the ancient 
world, which had adopted the Socratic con- 
ception of virtue as knowledge, it was indeed 
significant that the humblest Christian was 
capable of a purity of life and a self-devotion 
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surpassing the example of the most famous 
sages. This could be urged as evidence of a 
profound rationality inherent in the Christian 
teaching, which was entitled therefore to rank 
as the true philosophy. In the Epistles of 
Paul we meet with many anticipations of this 
line of argument. The higher life which was 
the outcome of Christian faith, is connected 
with the wisdom, the light, the more perfect 
knowledge, revealed by Christ in His gospel. 
But Paul’s more characteristic thought is that 
their purer morality bears witness to a new 
power now operative in believers. They have 
been released from subjection to “ the elements 
of this world.” Their virtues are proof to the 
Gentiles round about them that they have 
surrendered themselves to a redeeming power, 
which is of God. 

The Christian life is therefore described 
emphatically as life in the Spirit—that is, in 
the power that belongs to the higher world, 
as opposed to the natural and material. It 
was one of Paul’s supreme services to religion 
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that he informed the idea of the Spirit with 
an ethical content, identifying it with the 
divine influence which makes for love, patience, 
meekness, holiness. The true supernatural 
was thus discovered in simple Christian 
morality. ‘There were several processes of 
thought by which Paul was led to this great 
conception, and one of them, we can well 
believe, was suggested by his controversy 
with the prevailing heathenism. The enthusi- 
astic element which bulked so largely in early 
Christianity was equally present in many 
varieties of heathen worship. A_ stranger 
who entered by chance into a Christian 
meeting would see nothing in the speaking 
with tongues and other spiritual manifesta- 
tions which could prove to him that this 
religion was of higher origin. He perceived 
only the “madness,” the religious frenzy, 
which was a recognised feature in many out- 
landish cults of the day. Paul claimed that 
the Spirit which gave rise to the abnormal 
phenomena in the church was at the same 
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time the motive power to a higher life. 
That was its distinctive character, by which 
it proved itself to have come forth from 
another world. He impresses on his converts 
that they are so to live as to give evidence to 
their heathen neighbours of their possession of 
this Spirit. 

Christianity, however, was to demonstrate 
its higher origin not only by the conduct of 
individual believers, but by the activity of the 
church as a whole. Within the New Testa- 
ment itself we can trace the development of 
the idea of the church as a mystical com- 
munity; and this idea derived its chief 
impulse from the Gentile mission. The 
gospel was preached in a world which was 
radically hostile to it, and which, according to 
primitive Christian belief, was subject to the 
dominion of an evil power. Those, therefore, 
whom Christ had emancipated had, in a 
literal sense, entered on a new life. They 
belonged to a different kingdom from the 
surrounding mass of heathenism. They had 
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identified themselves with the heavenly order, 
with the world of light as opposed to that 
of darkness. The church, accordingly, was 
the holy community, the “Temple of the 
living God ” (2 Cor. vi. 16). It was a society 
different from all others, inasmuch as it stood 
for the spiritual order and was entirely 
separate from the world. 


The church is thus regarded as_ bearing 
witness against the present organisation, in 
which the principles and ideas of heathen 
nature-worship have found their embodiment. 
It might seem, indeed, on a superficial view, 
that the New Testament attitude to the state 
is one of friendliness. ‘The book of Acts, in 
one of its salient aspects, is a political apolo- 
getic, and seeks to make out that Christianity 
from the beginning had been regarded favour- 
ably by the Roman authorities, as a force 
working for the good of the empire. Again 
and again Paul enjoins obedience to the con- 
stituted powers and a concilatory behaviour 
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towards Pagan society. Even in a later 
writing such as Ist Peter, dating from the 
-period of persecution, the duty of good citizen- 
ship is sedulously enforced. But beneath this 
formal compliance with the regulations of the 
heathen state it is never forgotten that the 
church is separate—a kingdom by itself. It 
accepts the present order in a spirit of patient 
acquiescence, but is waiting all the time for 
the new order, which will commence with the 
Lord’s return from heaven. Within the 
church itself this reign of Christ has com- 
menced already. The Christians are strangers 
(1 Pet. i. 1) who must needs submit to the 
laws of the foreign country, but who cannot 
forget that their true citizenship is in heaven. 
The New Testament knows nothing of our 
modern conception of a church that is in 
active sympathy with the state and that aims 
at impregnating it with the Christian spirit. 
The church of the primitive time asked only 
to be left alone, unmolested in its pursuit of 
the higher life. It did not rebel against the 
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existing order, neither did it feel itself called 
upon to elevate and Christianise it. The two 
spheres of the church and the world were 
wholly apart, and had nothing to do with one 
another. It is not surprising that almost from 
its first appearance Christianity was regarded 
with suspicion, as a secret organisation, inimi- 
cal to the state. The cry of the mob at 
Thessalonica, “'These all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another 
king, one Jesus,” expressed a view which was 
adopted before long by the Roman Govern- 
ment ; and while in one sense it was unjust 
to the Christians, who were careful to avoid 
any offence against the laws, it possessed a 
real justification. ‘The members of the church 
never ceased to feel that they were subject to 
another king, to whom alone they owed true 
allegiance. They were aliens in the earthly 
kingdom, only tolerating its behests and 
ordinances until their own Lord should 
appear. 

It is impossible to overlook this aspect of 
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early Christianity, or to maintain, as some 
have done, that the church from the first 
contemplated an alliance with the empire. 
The one aim of which we have evidence was 
the formation of a wholly separate community, 
in which the children of God should be gathered 
by themselves out of the world. At the same 
time, the antagonism was not to human 
government as such. There is no ground in 
the New Testament for the strange contention 
of Tolstoy, that Christianity in its essence is 
purely individual and anarchical, and must 
always oppose itself to every form of state 
authority. Paul recognises that God is not 
the God of confusion but of peace (1 Cor. xiv. 
33); and allows that all government, in so far 
as it ensures justice and social well-being, is of 
God. He laboured himself for the organising 
of the new community, for he perceived that 
only on this condition it would be able to fulfil 
its higher work. It was not with the state 
that the church found itself at variance, but 
with the heathen state, based as it was on 
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ideals and presuppositions that were radically 
alien to the gospel of Christ. The funda- 
mental error which Paul discerned in heathen- 
ism—worship of the creature instead of the 
Creator—had embodied itself, under many 
variations, in the whole structure of society. 
The state existed solely for earthly and 
material ends, and denied the very possibility 
of any others. It gave true expression to its 
inward character when it finally established 
Cesar-worship as the official religion, declar- 
ing thereby that the supreme human power 
was absolutely supreme. There was no higher 
will realising itself on earth, no invisible 
spiritual order. The world was wholly sub- 
ject to the creature, who was to be worshipped 
henceforth without disguise. 


The church, therefore, was not merely a 
Christianising agency within the state, but 
was the direct antithesis to the state. It stood 
over against the world, and was pervaded with 
a spirit which was different in kind from that 
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of heathendom. Paul lays emphasis, more 
especially, on two broad facts which illustrated 
the nature of the opposition between the 
church and the secular society. (1) The 
Christians were bound to one another in a 
relation of mutual love and helpfulness ; while 
the apparent union within the heathen state 
was only effected by an outward compulsion. 
Idolatry had its most characteristic outcome 
in ‘covetousness” (Acove£ia),—in the self- 
agerandisement which set every man’s hand 
against his neighbour. The fruit of the Spirit 
was love, and the church proved itself to be 
a spiritual community by resting its whole 
organisation on the one law of brotherly love. 
(2) Its contrast to the heathen society was 
marked, even more conspicuously, by the aboli- 
tion within it of all racial and class divisions. 
In the new community there was neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free. The gospel of Christ 
had brought with it a new estimate of human 
personality, and men were able to realise 
henceforth that they were spiritual beings 
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and equal before God. Paul has often been 
reproached for offering no protest against the 
system of slavery, as it existed, under its 
darkest aspects, in the world of his time. We 
must remember, however, that slavery was 
only one element in the social and_ political 
system which he recognised as totally corrupt 
and now ripe for destruction. His object was 
not to amend that system, but to build up 
within it an entirely new community, governed 
by the Spirit of Christ. The divisions and 
inequalities which belonged inevitably to the 
world’s order were already done away in the 
Christian church. 

To sum up—the attitude of Paul to the state 
is part of his general attitude to Paganism ; 
and we involve ourselves in all manner of 
contradictions when we seek to interpret his 
principles as valid for our civic life to-day. 
The state of which he wrote was the visible 
counterpart of the false ideals of heathen 
worship. It was the earthly representative 
of the kingdom of darkness, out of which the 
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Christian converts had been delivered; and 
while they passively accepted it, they were 
to unite themselves into a new brotherhood, 
separate from the world. The view of heathen- 
ism of which this attitude to the state was the 
necessary consequence, was doubtless marked 
by grave limitations. Paul judges the alien 
religions from the position of strict Jewish 
monotheism, and his estimate of them is lack- 
ing in breadth and sympathy. He makes no 
allowance for the elements of good that were 
mingled with the error, for the higher thoughts 
and aspirations which had only found an im- 
perfect utterance. Comparing Christianity 
with Paganism he saw nothing but an un- 
qualified contrast of light and darkness, know- 
ledge and ignorance, life and death. When 
we apply it literally to any form of heathen 
religion, Paul’s criticism is inadequate and 
unjust; but none the less we cannot but 
recognise the truth at the heart of it. The 
‘heathen spirit, which refuses to know the 
invisible things by the things that are made, is 
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always the same, under many different mani- 
festations. It was this spirit which Paul con- 
demned with unequalled power and insight, 
and his words have still their meaning and 
their warning for our world to-day. 


10 


LECTURE V 
CHRISTIANITY AND GNOSTICISM 


Tue struggle with Gnosticism in the latter 
part of the second century was fraught with 
momentous consequences. In its endeavour 
to overthrow the great heresy, the church was 
compelled to re-examine its own position. It 
learned to secure its authentic message by the 
fixing of the New Testament canon, by the 
formulation of a creed, by the establishment 
of a settled order of government and worship. 
The Gnostic controversy was thus the deter- 
mining factor in the creation of an imperial 
church out of the loosely organised communities 
of the Apostolic Age. 

The struggle is commonly associated with 


the second century, in which the cleavage 
146 
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between the orthodox and the heretical 
teaching widened out to its full limits. But 
there can be little doubt that the wave which 
culminated in the great Gnostic systems had 
long been gathering. Within the New 
Testament itself we have clear evidence of 
the beginnings of the new movement, and of 
the anxiety with which it was regarded by 
the leaders of the church. The later New 
Testament writings are hardly intelligible, 
unless we set them against the background 
of the rising heresy which had begun to 
overshadow the original tradition. In some 
respects the Gnostic controversy can be studied 
to more advantage in the New Testament 
than in the polemical works of the subsequent 
period. _ The fundamental ideas of Gnosticism 
were in course of time largely submerged 
under the fantastic mythologies; while the 
single heresy divided itself into a multitude 
of separate types, often with little more than 
a vague family resemblance to one another. 
The later Gnosticism, moreover, diverged so 
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widely from the original Christian position, 
that it became for all practical purposes a 
different religion. In the New Testament, 
on the other hand, Gnosticism is still a move- 
ment within Christianity itself. It comes 
before us in its barest and simplest form, 
so that the characteristic ideas which were 
afterwards obscured and overlaid are distinctly 
traceable. We are able to recognise it as an 
ever-recurring tendency of religious thought, 
not merely as a wild aberration, which was 
only possible at a given time, under peculiar 
historical conditions. 


The problem of the origin of Gnosticism 
is an exceedingly complicated one, and the 
deeper investigations which may eventually 
solve it are still in their initial stages. But 
while much remains obscure we can single 
out, with a fair degree of certainty, the main 
factors which contributed to the movement. 
There was first the invasion of the Roman 
world of the early empire by a multitude of 
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Oriental beliefs—Persian, Indian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian. None of these alien religions 
had enough of individual character to main- 
tain itself apart, and fragments of all of 
them became fused together in an indefinite 
theosophy. This, in turn, was pressed into 
the service of the speculative thought of the 
age. Greek philosophy, ever since the days 
of Plato, had sought to express its profounder 
ideas with the aid of myth; and this tendency 
became more and more pronounced as the 
demand was made on philosophy to supply 
the place of religion. The philosophical 
doctrines themselves could offer no appeal 
to feeling or imagination; but they were 
clothed in the Eastern mythologies, which 
were admirably fitted, by their cloudy fantastic 
nature, to give embodiment to abstract ideas. 
In its beginning, therefore, Gnosticism had 
no specific connection with Christianity. It 
was the product of forces which belonged to 
the general atmosphere of the time, and would 
have manifested itself in some fashion, even 
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though Christianity had never been. The 
age had outgrown the popular religion, which 
was based on nature-worship and could hold 
out no promise of deliverance from the earthly 
bondage. It sought, with the materials it 
possessed, in Eastern myth and Greek phil- 
osophy, to mould a new religion, adequate 
to its higher needs and aspirations. 

There were several reasons why this move- 
ment, at first independent, came to ally itself 
ever more definitely with Christianity. In 
the first place, it gave a welcome to all. the 
prevailing types of Eastern belief, and had 
already absorbed many of the ideas of Juda- 
ism, especially of Philonic and Apocalyptic 
Judaism. The door was thus opened for the 
entrance of Christianity. Received at first 
as one of the many Eastern faiths, the new 
religion soon asserted its superiority, and be- 
came the nucleus around which the others 
were gathered. Again, Christianity made its 
appeal to the very need which the eclectic 
movement was seeking to satisfy. The evils 
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of the time, the growing sense of despair 
which had fallen on the Pagan world, had 
awakened in men everywhere the longing for 
Redemption. They turned to the ancient 
Mysteries, to the cult of Mithra, to any wild 
superstition that seemed to promise an escape 
from the tyranny of the earthly forces. Chris- 
tianity claimed to be the religion of Redemp- 
tion; and its watchwords, imperfectly under- 
stood, were taken up by the new movement. 
The gospel was accepted, not in its purity, but 
as the chief element in what seemed a larger 
and more comprehensive faith. Once more, 
it needs to be admitted that the Christian 
teachers themselves were partly responsible 
for the alliance with Gnosticism. In the 
attempt to render their message intelligible 
to the Hellenic world, they were led to place 
emphasis on much that was foreign to its real 
nature. Paul himself repeatedly speaks of the 
gospel as a higher sort of knowledge. He 
brings it into relation with cosmological ideas. 
He invests it with the character of a Mystery 
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and distinguishes between the several grades 
of initiation. It may even be inferred from 
his own account of his teaching (1 Cor. ii.) 
that he communicated to his more advanced 
disciples an esoteric doctrine which is not fully 
represented in his writings. This doctrine, we 
may be sure, was only the mystical expression 
of genuine Christian ideas; but it passed as an 
under-current into the common theology, and 
hastened the development towards Gnosticism. 


In all these ways the attempt to construe 
a new eclectic religion came to associate itself 
definitely with Christianity. From a very 
early time the dangerous tendency of the 
movement was suspected. Paul recognises 
that at Corinth the speculative side of his 
teaching has been exaggerated, almost to 
the suppression of those elements in it which 
belonged to its essence. If the Epistle to 
the Colossians is to be accepted as a first-hand 
work of Paul, his opinions towards the close 
of his life became even more decided. None 
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the less, during the New Testament period 
there was no formal severance between the 
alien doctrine and the orthodox faith. The 
heretics were not a hostile sect as in the sub- 
sequent age, but were simply the advanced wing 
of the church itself, and participated in the 
common worship and enterprise. Their teach- 
ing is discussed and condemned, often in no 
measured terms, but always as an acknow- 
ledged type of professed Christian doctrine. 
There is one direct allusion (1 Tim. vi. 20) to 
*< yvoots falsely so called”; and from this we can 
infer that the movement was already begin- 
ning to assume the name by which it is known 
to history. Elsewhere the reference is a general 
one to “false teachings”; but we can hardly 
doubt, from the accounts given of them, that 
these were stamped with a Gnostic character. 
The “false teachings” are mentioned, more 
or less expressly, in Acts, Revelation, and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The conflict with 
them is the ruling motive in Colossians, the 
Pastoral Epistles, the first and second Epistles 
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of John, the Epistles of Jude and 2nd 
Peters Such prominence is given to the issue 
in the Johannine Epistles that we are led to 
Suspect its presence likewise in the Fourth 
Gospel; and this suspicion grows almost to 
a certainty as we examine the gospel more 
attentively. The attitude of the evangelist, 
however, is a peculiar one, and will presently 
require some investigation. 

The writings enumerated were the works 
of different thinkers, and appeared in different 
places at dates considerably apart; and we 
have to allow, therefore, for a certain variety 
in the descriptions they offer of the false 
teachings. For example, in Colossians we have 
to deal with a heresy which was ascetic in its © 
tendency, and strongly marked with Jewish 
influences. ‘The Epistles of John, written 
perhaps a generation later, contemplate a type 
of thought which would resolve Christianity 
into a philosophical idealism. But from all 
the accounts, various as they are, we gather — 
a single impression. The heresies combated 
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in the New Testament may all be grouped 
under the name of Gnosticism—understanding 
by this the incipient form of the movement 
which was to have its final outcome in the 
great systems of the second century. It will 
be well at the beginning to mark the chief 
features of this earlier Gnosticism, as they 
may be inferred with sufficient clearness, from 
the scattered allusions in the New Testament. 

1. An emphasis was laid on knowledge as 
the central factor in the religious life. From 
this one-sided intellectualism the whole move- 
ment derived its name. It subordinated 
moral activity to that knowledge of the truth 
which was held to be the grand condition of 
salvation. 

2. The necessary consequence of this insist- 
ence on knowledge was the distinguishing of 
two classes of men, the spiritual natures who 
were capable of the higher wisdom, and the 
inferior, psychical natures. Jude in his 
invective against the false teachers, makes 
pointed reference to this assumed distinction. 
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They themselves, he declares, in their arrogant 
aloofness from their brethren, are the un- 
spiritual men, Wuxixot, Tvetpa my EXOVTES. 

8. The higher, super-sensible world was 
opposed to the lower and material; and 
Redemption consisted in the passing out of 
the world of darkness into the world of light. 
This doctrine was shared in, to some extent, by 
the orthodox church, which informed it, how- 
ever, with ethical ideas. In Gnosticism dark- 
ness and light were contrasted simply as two 
kinds of being,—the material and the spiritual. 

4. The separation thus made had its practi- 
cal outcome in a morbid attitude towards the 
bodily life. The spiritual man either regarded 
the life of sense as wholly evil, and sought as 
far as might be to repress it, or he exulted 
in his liberty as a citizen of the higher world, 
and indulged his natural appetites without 
restraint. Both of these tendencies are re- 
presented in the earlier, as they were in the 
later forms of Gnosticism. 

5. The doctrine of the Person of Christ 
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was interpreted in a docetic sense. This was 
required, on the one hand, by the opposition 
which was assumed between the material and 
spiritual worlds. The Son of God, descending 
from heaven to accomplish man’s deliverance, 
could enter into no real contact with earthly 
things; and His appearance in the flesh, His 
suffering and death, were of the nature of an 
illusion. On the other hand, the docetic 
view was involved in the cosmical interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. The earthly history of 
Jesus required to be sublimated into a sort of 
allegory of the universal redemptive process. 
He Himself became an ideal figure, His 
life a symbol of the eternal conflict between 
the worlds of light and darkness. 

6. A place was given to a multitude of 
intermediate divine beings. ‘There were “end- 
less genealogies” (1 Tim. i. 4; Tit. i. 9), 
hierarchies of sons and archons, as in the 
later systems. Christ was only the centre of 
a host of angelic powers, all of whom were 
entitled to a certain measure of adoration. 
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7. The Resurrection was believed to have 
come already. In view of the radical opposi- 
tion of matter and spirit, it was impossible to 
accept the doctrine of a literal resurrection. 
The traditional belief was explained, appar- 
ently, in a symbolic sense. Those who were 
“spiritual” had already risen from the dead 
and entered into the higher life. 

8. The new teaching, even in this earlier 
stage, possessed a mysterious vocabulary in 
which its teachings were communicated. 
“Great swelling words of vanity” (Jude 16) 
were gathered together out of many out- 
landish faiths, and were supposed to convey 
some profound meaning. The cardinal terms 
of the later Gnosticism, 7Ajpwpua, aidy, dpywv, 
copia, Bv0s, light and darkness, pneumatic and 
psychic, were also current, although their 
technical sense had not altogether supplanted 
their more literal one. 


From this survey of the leading character- 
istics of the false teaching, we see at once 
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that it contained much that was fantastic and 
extravagant. The higher faith had _ been 
thrown into combination with pre-existing 
beliefs, and. the result was a wild mythology. 
Nevertheless it is only just to acknowledge 
that certain genuine religious ideas were 
struggling to assert themselves amidst the 
extravagances. ‘There was, first, a recogni- 
tion of the higher nature in man, who 
belonged essentially to another world, al- 
though he found himself at the mercy of the 
material forces. The contrast of body and 
spirit, earthly and heavenly, was no doubt 
set forth one-sidedly ; but this was inevitable 
in the reaction from Pagan naturalism. If 
the spiritual world was to be conceived as a 
reality, it had to be separated altogether from 
the world of nature, which had hitherto 
been all in all. Again, Gnosticism was an 
endeavour to correlate Christianity with the 
order of the universe as a whole; and in this 
respect it aimed at satisfying a genuine need. 
The Greek intellect was unable to rest in 
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anything short of an ultimate principle. If 
the Christian revelation was true, then it 
must possess a universal significance; it was 
bound up with the very constitution of the 
world, and all knowledge must be recon- 
structed in the light of it. Hence the trans- 
formation, to our mind so repellent, of the 
simple Christian teaching into a_ vast 
cosmology in which science, philosophy and 
religion were all mingled together. Once 
more, it was with the help of Gnosticism 
that the Christian message was partially dis- 
entangled from the Jewish eschatological 
forms in which it was originally given. Even 
Paul, with his profound spiritual insight, could 
not conceive of salvation, judgment, eternal 
life, except as realities of the future world ; 
while Gnosticism, even when it employed the 
traditional imagery, sought to penetrate to 
the inward truth conveyed by it. The return 
of Christ was identified, not with a historical 
event in the future, but with the abiding 
presence of the invisible Lord. The Resurrec- 
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tion was something else than the re-animation 
of the body at the last day. It had happened 
already in the spiritual change by which the 
soul was set free and awakened to the higher 
life. ven the docetism of the Gnostic teach- 
ing was connected with this effort to appre- 
hend the deeper truth which had _ hitherto 
been expressed in symbol. The life of Christ 
was dissociated from all that appeared to be 
merely contingent. Faith was directed to 
the eternal Christ, who remained ever the 
same amidst the changes of this passing 
world. 

The value of many of the Gnostic ideas 
was tacitly acknowledged by the early church 
itself. ‘They were seen to be not so much in 
conflict with the essential teaching of Christi- 
anity, as to serve its legitimate development 
and interpretation. Of this partial acceptance 
of Gnostic thinking we have traces in the 
Kpistle to the Ephesians, and, to a still greater 
extent, in the Fourth Gospel. The relation 


of the Fourth Evangelist to Gnosticism is 
Eh 
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indeed very difficult to determine. That he 
wrote under the shadow of the growing heresy 
is practically certain from the many striking 
allusions to Gnostic modes of thought; and 
it can hardly be doubted that his attitude is, 
in the main, polemical. This would seem 
evident from his fundamental thesis that the 
Word had been truly manifest in the flesh. 
He goes back from the vagaries of Gnostic 
idealism to the historical life of Christ, and 
offers his reply, from many different sides, to 
those who had called it in question. In like 
manner the ethical teaching of the gospel 
seems to be deliberately opposed to the 
Gnostic over-estimate of knowledge. They 
who do the will of God know the doctrine 
(vii. 17); love to Christ has its outcome in 
obedience to His commandments (xiv. 23); - 
humility and mutual service are the true 
marks of Christian discipleship (xiii. 14, 33, 34). 
But interwoven with this strain of polemic 
we can discern another strain, hardly less 
conspicuous, of sympathy with the Gnostic 
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teaching. The opposition of the two worlds 
of light and darkness is accepted, and affords 
the explanation of the whole redemptive 
process. The Resurrection is held to have ~ 
come already, in so far as the transition from 
death to life takes place in the present, through 
the act of belief in Christ. The historical 
fact of Jesus is read by the light of the ideal 
value which He possesses for faith. In His 
life on earth He was still the Eternal Christ, 
and all His recorded actions are to be viewed 
symbolically, as fore-shadowing His larger 
work. Without a fuller knowledge than we 
possess of the origin and purpose of the 
gospel it is impossible to account for this two- 
fold attitude to Gnostic doctrine, but though 
obscure it is not altogether unintelligible. 
We can believe that the evangelist had been 
powerfully attracted by certain aspects of the 
new teaching, while he rejected its ultimate 
conclusions. The more because he perceived 
that Gnosticism as a whole could not be re- 
conciled with Christian truth, he was anxious 
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to assimilate from it whatever it contained of 
enduring value. His position might be com- 
pared to that of a broad-minded Protestant 
who is utterly opposed to the underlying 
doctrines of Romanism, and yet finds himself 
in sympathy with many of its ideas, and 
would gladly appropriate them for the enrich- 
ment of his own faith. At a later period, 
when the opposition to Gnosticism had be- 
come acute, no approximation to the heretical 
beliefs was possible on the part of an orthodox 
thinker. But the gospel was written at a 
time when the alien teaching was still recog- 
nised by the church, although with growing 
suspicion; and a method like that of the 
evangelist was more likely than any other to 
neutralise it. It would be less dangerous 
when the valuable elements were taken over 
from it and allowed their due place in the 
accepted Christian belief. 


We have now to consider the answer to 
Gnostic error which is furnished by the 
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writers of the New Testament. That there 
was a kernel of truth in the heresy is un- 
deniable; and this is granted, as we have 
seen, by the profound thinker to whom we 
owe the Fourth Gospel. But it was perceived, 
almost from the outset, that the movement 
in its ultimate tendency was subversive of 
Christianity. In the New Testament we do 
not indeed meet with a reasoned exposure of 
Gnosticism, such as was attempted in a later 
age by Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian. 
The writers content themselves for the most 
part with indicating the cardinal errors of the 
system, and with reasserting, over against 
them, the authentic Christian doctrines. But 
their criticism, slight as it is, evinces a far 
truer insight into the real danger than the 
prolix arguments of the later Apologists. It 
possesses, moreover, a permanent value, since 
it is concerned with the radical ideas of 
Gnosticism rather than with its temporary, 
accidental forms. 

The false teaching is condemned, in the 
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first place, because of its practical conse- 
quences in the lives of its adherents. They 
are lovers of their own selves, boasters, proud, 
blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthank- 
ful, unholy (2 Tim. iii. 2, 3). They profess 
that they know God, but in their works deny 
Him, being abominable and disobedient, and 
to every good work reprobate (Tit. i. 16). 
These charges are repeated, with a few addi- 
tions, in all the polemical Epistles, and one is 
tempted to regard them with a not unnatural 
suspicion. It has been the unfortunate 
habit of controversialists in every age to 
attack the moral character of their opponents ; 
theologians, more especially, have been apt to 
take for granted that bad opinions and a bad 
life must go together. We have to remark, 
however, that the charges of loose living 
preferred against the Gnostic teachers are 
occasionally varied with the opposite charge 
of asceticism. They forbid to marry, observe 
strict rules concerning meats and drinks, 
hold to such maxims as “touch not, taste 
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not, handle not” (Col. ii. 21). Their doctrine 
led, not necessarily to a vicious, but to a 
false and morbid attitude towards the material 
life. As against this attitude the true Chris- 
tian principle is laid down that “every creature 
of God is good, and nothing is to be refused 
if it be received with thanksgiving” (1 Tim. 
iv. 4). The physical life is assigned its due 
place as right and necessary, so long as it is 
made instrumental to the higher activity. 
But apart from immorality in the narrow 
sense, the heretics are accused of pride and 
selfishness; and these charges were un- 
doubtedly well grounded, and pointed to the 
radical defect of their teaching. Gnosticism 
claimed to be a religion for an intellectual 
élite. Only a few were gifted with the 
intelligence which could respond to the new 
teaching, and this superiority of intelligence 
was taken as the mark of a difference of 
nature. The weaker brethren were regarded 
almost as another species; they were the 


? 


“psychical men” who belonged to a lower 
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grade of spirits, and who could look, at the 
most, for only a partial salvation. It was 
this contempt of others, engendered by the 
pride of knowledge, which opened Paul’s eyes 
to the dangerous character of the movement 
at Corinth; and the later writers continue to 
dwell upon it, as the surest condemnation 
of the heresy. No belief could claim to be 
in any real sense Christian, if its practical 
results were so manifestly opposed to the 
Christian spirit. 

The New Testament writers attack not 
only the pride of the Gnostics, but the 
assumptions on which it based itself. Chris- 
tianity, according to the false teachers, was 
intended primarily for an elect class. The 
ordinary “psychical” believer was not alto- 
gether excluded; but he could aspire to 
nothing more than an imperfect knowledge, 
insufficient to procure him the larger blessing 
which was reserved for the “ spiritual,” fully 
enlightened man. ‘This error is refuted by 
bringing into strong relief the universal 
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character of the salvation which had been 
purchased by Christ. “God will have all 
men to be saved and come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth” (1 Tim. ii. 4). “There 
is one Mediator, Jesus Christ, who gave 
Himself as a ransom for all” (1 Tim. ii. 6). 
‘He is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world” (1 Jn. ii. 2). Paul had already 
proclaimed the universality of the gospel as 
against Jewish exclusiveness ; and his message 
assumed a new meaning in view of the Gnostic 
doctrine. If Christ died for all, then His 
message must appeal to something which was 
common to all men; not merely to that 
higher intelligence which belongs to the few. 


We come, therefore, to the New Testament 
criticism of the doctrine that salvation is 
dependent on knowledge. There are two 
main lines of reply to this fundamental 
assumption of Gnosticism. 

1. In the first place, the validity of that 
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type of knowledge on which the Gnostic 
claim was based is called in question. It 
is “knowledge falsely so called” (1 Tim. vi. 
20), dealing with pretended mysteries which 
have nothing to do with the essential 
Christian message. The church is reminded 
that in the doctrine handed down to it by 
the Apostles it possesses the true wisdom, 
through which the spurious yv@o~ would 
eventually be overcome. It must be granted 
that this line of argument was beset with 
danger, and partly admitted the truth of 
the Gnostic position. In the endeavour to 
commend Christianity to the world of Hellenic 
culture the gospel had been represented as a 
higher sort of knowledge. ‘This conception, as’ 
we have seen, was itself one of the chief 
factors in the rise of Gnosticism, but an effort 
was still made to preserve it. The traditional 
faith was contrasted with the heresy as true 
knowledge with false. It was true, first, 
because it dealt with realities and not with 
mere dreams and conjectures. ‘“ We have not 
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followed cunningly devised fables,” says the 
author of 2nd Peter (i. 16); and he proceeds 
to rest his appeal on actual Apostolic experi- 
ence. The writer to the Ephesians dwells 
continually on the thought that the gospel is 
a “mystery,” hidden from the beginning in 
God, though now proclaimed to all men. Its 
mystery, however, does not consist in sham 
profundities, like those of the Gnostic teach- 
ing, but in the simple verities of God’s love 
to the world and His revelation in Christ. 
Again, much is made of the catholicity of the 
true Christian knowledge. It is open to all, 
not whispered in a corner to one narrow sect 
or school. “I spake openly to the world,” 
says Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, “and in secret 
have I taught nothing” (xvii. 20). So in the 
magnificent passage of Ephesians, “to com- 
prehend with all saints what is the length and 
breadth and height” (iii. 18), the idea of 
catholicity is emphatic. The writer would 
imply that the grandest and most satisfying 
knowledge cannot, by its very nature, be an 
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exclusive possession, but must be shared alike 
by all. Once more, the Christian knowledge, 
as opposed to that of the Gnostics, is shown 
to be something more than a mere intellectual 
thing. It runs back to faith, and cannot be 
perfected except in a pure and holy life. 
By their contempt of moral obligations the 
heretics had destroyed their capacity for the 
higher knowledge, which must always be 
ethically conditioned. The Fourth Gospel, 
more particularly, enforces this wider concep- 
tion of religious knowledge (vil. 17; xvii. 3). 
2. But there is another and more charac- 
teristic line of argument along which the 
Gnostic position is combated. The emphasis 
is removed from knowledge altogether, and is 
placed on the purely ethical and religious 
activities; these, and these only, belong to 
the substance of the Christian life. Thus in 
the Pastoral Epistles the ascetic and specula- 
tive doctrines of Gnosticism are set aside, and 
the demand is made for a practical obedience. 
In Colossians and Ephesians the same thought 
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is worked out to its profounder issues. Love 
is the root and ground—the central energy— 
of the religious life; and by possessing in him- 
self the spirit of love, the believer becomes 
responsive to the message of Christ. The 
new teaching, with its philosophy and vain 
deceit, is “according to the rudiments of 
this world” (Col. ii. 8); that is, in spite of 
its pretending to a higher wisdom, it is a 
sinking back into lower material conceptions. 
Very noticeable in these two Epistles are the 
pointed allusions to Gnostic watchwords: 
“that ye may be filled with all the fulness of 
God ” (Eph. ili. 19); “in Christ are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 11. 
3). We are made to realise that everything 
sought for in the doctrine of the Pleroma is 
given in Christ, and that to hold fellowship 
with Him is to participate in the divine life. 
The Epistle of John, even more emphatically, 
puts love in the place of knowledge. “He 
that saith he is in the light and hateth his 
brother, is in darkness even until now. He 
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that loveth his brother abideth in the light. 
He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth 
not His commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him” (ii. 9, 10; i. 4). The 
whole Epistle is like an amplification of our 
Lord’s own saying, “I thank Thee, Father, 
that these things are hid from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed to babes.” Not by 
knowledge do men reach out to God and the 
eternal life, but by having in themselves the 
childlike spirit of trust and love. 


The controversy with the false teachers 
centred in the question of the Person of 
Christ. Gnosticism, when it sought to con- 
strue Christianity as a speculative system, 
had adopted a peculiar, and in some ways 
magnificent, conception of the Saviour’s life 
and work. The man Jesus, according to this 
conception, was united with an Aeon which 
had come forth directly out of the supernal 
world; and the work accomplished by Him 
was only one phase of a vast cosmic process 
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by which the divine element, submerged in 
the universe of matter, was rescued and 
gathered up again into the Pleroma. But 
the church discerned, with a true instinct, 
that the whole meaning of the revelation in 
Christ was thus obscured, and that a lower 
instead of a higher value was assigned to His 
Person. It was assumed, for one thing, that 
His life in the flesh was an unreal appearance. 
The divine Aeon had only a passing identity 
with the man Jesus, and did not share in His 
sufferings and death. But apart from this, 
His supreme significance was impaired by the 
explanation of His work as only an aspect 
of a cosmical process. He became one of 
many divine powers by which the redeeming 
purpose of God was mediated, and faith 
could no longer be certain that in Him it 
apprehended the Saviour, whose help was 
all-sufficient. 

The chief object of the Epistles to Colossians 
and Ephesians is to assert the unique dignity 
and absolute saving power of Christ. He is 
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not merely one of the Aeons which make up 
the Pleroma, but in Him dwells bodily, 2.e. 
in real and personal form, all the fulness of 
the Godhead. He fills all in all, is far above 
all principality and power, and every name that 
is named in this world or in that to come. 
All things are “summed up” in Him, and 
the faith which holds fast to Him possesses 
all. Colossians, like the sister Epistle, asserts 
the completeness of the redemptive work of 
Christ. By His death all things both in 
heaven and earth were reconciled to God; 
and since the angelic powers were themselves 
included in the reconciliation, they could not 
be worshipped as on an equality with Him. 
Faith in Christ united the believer directly 
with the Head, and the intermediate agencies 
of Gnosticism, therefore, became superfluous. 
In subjecting himself to them the Christian 
suffered a degradation. He refused the 
liberty, the deliverance from all the lower 
powers of this world, which had been secured 
for him once for all through the Cross. 
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The Epistles of John are concerned par- 
ticularly with the docetic errors of the false 
teachers. They had sought, in the interests 
of what seemed a higher idealism, to dissever 
the redeeming work of Christ from His earthly 
life. It was not the man Jesus who was the 
Son of God, but the Aeon which had been 
for a little while united with Him. The 
historical life was either that of a man like 
others, or a phantasmal life, which only 
appeared to have a bodily reality. Against 
this teaching John insists on the literal fact of 
the gospel history, and makes the confession 
of it the grand criterion of genuine Christian 
belief. ‘To deny the actuality of the life of 
Jesus is to empty Christianity of its whole 
ethical and religious content. The love of 
God was manifested precisely in this—that 
He made His Son the partaker of our human 
lot; and the love of God thus revealed in 
Christ is the spring and motive of love in 
us. By love, not by knowledge, we lay 
hold on the life of God; and Jesus ree 
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by His divine self-sacrifice, has awakened in 
us this love. “ Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him 
and he in God ” (1 Jn. iv. 15). 

It was probably the same need of re-assert- 
ing the historical fact of the life of Jesus 
which was the immediate occasion of the 
writing of the Fourth Gospel. The evangelist 
recognised the half truth in the Gnostic con- 
tention that Jesus, to be the Mediator of life, 
must possess an ideal, as well as a historical 
significance ; but he discovers the ideal value 
in the earthly life itself. The invisible Christ 
who is ever present with His people, is yet 
one with Jesus, who was manifest once in a 
given place and time. Through His life then 
we know what He is still; we are able to 
discern Him as He comes to us in the inward 
experience of faith. The teaching of the 
gospel is partly obscured by certain ideas of a 
philosophical nature which are absent from 
the Epistle. The significance of the life of 
Jesus is sought, not so much in its exhibition 
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of the love of God as in its manifestation, 
under forms of sense, of the eternal Logos. 
But the central thought is the same as in the 
Kpistle,—that to avail for men the divine life 
must have been a real and human life. The 
Word could be nothing to us unless it was 
indeed made flesh. 

The Gnostic speculations had thus the effect 
of throwing the church back on its original 
tradition, and compelling it to realise the 
abiding value of the historical revelation in 
Jesus. It was partly a tendency in Christi- 
anity itself which had led to the heretical 
distortion of the primitive gospel. Paul had 
declared that he refused henceforth to know 
Christ after the flesh; he could regard the 
earthly life as only an interlude between two 
phases of heavenly existence. The Gnostics, 
by their exaggeration of this attitude, made it 
evident that apart from the life of Jesus 
Christianity was meaningless. It was cut off 
from the sources of its power and became a 
mere speculation, futile and unreal. A return 
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accordingly set in towards the simple facts on 
which the religion was founded. The history 
was re-examined, with the deeper insight which 
had come through Christian experience, and 
was found to be of eternal value. Jesus 
Himself, in His love and holiness and 
self-sacrifice, was the supreme revelation of 
God. 

The ultimate victory of the church in 
the long conflict with Gnosticism was not 
won without grievous loss. Christian dogma 
was unduly hardened and narrowed in the 
endeavour to set it free from alien elements. 
The activity of the living Spirit was subor- 
dinated to an orthodox rule of faith, and this 
was safeguarded by the building up of the 
church as an outward institution. Already in 
the later books of the New Testament we 
have evidence of this progress towards a more 
external conception of Christianity. But the 
victory of the church, at whatever cost, was 
necessary to the very life of our religion. It 
has been described as the victory of sober reason 
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over wild irresponsible speculation ; but it was 
much more. It ensured that Christianity 
should continue as an ethical religion, appeal- 
ing to all mankind, and not as an esoteric 
philosophy. It ensured also that through all 
its future developments the church should be 
anchored to its historical origins in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. 

At best, however, the victory was an imper- 
fect one. Gnosticism had only pressed to an 
extreme those speculative modes of thought 
which the orthodox faith had itself adopted in 
its effort to win over the Hellenic world. In 
Greek philosophy it had found a powerful 
ally against the forces of Jewish and heathen 
unbelief; but the alliance between Christianity 
and philosophical idealism is never without its 
danger. One side of Christian truth may be 
temporarily defended by such aid; but the 
categories of philosophy are by their nature 
inadequate to embody the purely religious 
ideas, which are bound up, in the last resort, 
with the intuition of faith. ‘The Gnostic tradi- 
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tion, overcome in its more pronounced forms, 
was carried on by Origen and the Greek 
Fathers—even by those who claimed to 
oppose it,—and obtained fixity in the creeds 
and symbols of the great Councils. A specu- 
lative element was introduced into Chris- 
tianity, which we have to acknowledge as 
foreign to its intrinsic character. 

The primitive reply to Gnosticism is still 
valid as against all attempts which are made 
from time to time to resolve our religion into 
a philosophical system. It is true for ever, as 
the New Testament has taught us, that the 
highest knowledge is one with simple faith ; 
that God reveals Himself not to the wise and 
prudent, but to the pure of heart. The life 
of Jesus, as it stands before us in the Gospels, 
is the true mystery. Gnosticism was the first 
of many systems which have disdained the 
simplicity of our faith, and have sought, with 
the help of abstruse speculation, to invest it 
with new meaning and grandeur. But these 
systems all in their turn prove empty and 
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unsatisfying. We return to the old command- 
ment which we had from the beginning—to 
the simple message of Jesus Christ proclaimed 
in His life and His Cross. “In Him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 


LECTURE VI 
CHRISTIANITY AS THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION 


In the progress of the Gentile mission the 
church attained to an ever clearer sense of 
its world-wide vocation. Men of the most 
diverse classes and nationalities had all alike 
responded to the new teaching, and had found 
a satisfaction in it for their religious needs. 
Paul, towards the close of his ministry, is able 
to declare proudly that the gospel has now 
been preached to the whole world (Col. i. 28). 
The church, it is true, was only established 
in a few centres, and embraced, at the most, 
several thousands of adherents; but these 
were representative of the human race in all 
its main divisions. The experiment for which 
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succeeded. Christianity had advanced its 
claim to be a religion for all mankind, and all 
mankind had now potentially accepted it. 

This sense of the universal mission of 
Christianity was accompanied with a grow- 
ing assurance of its intrinsic truth and value. 
The gospel which had been proclaimed ori- 
ginally to a little circle of Jewish believers, 
had won converts among all the nations. 
Wherever it went it had proved itself the 
power of God unto salvation. The church 
was no longer content to defend its faith as 
against Judaism or Paganism, or even the 
higher forms of philosophical speculation ; for 
its superiority was felt to be not a merely 
relative one. The Christian message was 
nothing less than the Truth itself, and would 
be valid for all time, as it was for all the 
different peoples of the first century. Its 
right to the world’s acceptance was henceforth 
based confidently on the assumption of its 
absolute worth. 

A conviction of this kind had indeed been 
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implicit in Christian faith from the very 
beginning. It found expression in the belief 
of the early church that Jesus as the Messiah 
would presently return in glory, to usher in the 
consummation of God’s Kingdom. When we 
consider its essence rather than the pictorial 
form in which it was embodied, this belief 
was a declaration of the supreme significance 
of Jesus. He was acknowledged to be on 
the throne of the universe, and all things in 
the end were to come before Him for judg- 
ment. It was this conviction that supplied 
the motive for the intense missionary activity 
of Paul. He felt that God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto Himself. The gospel 
made its appeal to all men because it gave the 
revelation which all were seeking. It realised 
once and for ever the central idea of all 
religion. Paul does not, however, attempt 
any reasoned proof of the absolute validity of 
the Christian message. He moves, we must 
remember, within the limits of Jewish theo- 
logical thought, which afforded him no means 
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of even stating the conception, much less of 
working it out in its various implications. 

It was the alliance with the Alexandrian 
philosophy which first enabled Christian 
thinkers to formulate the idea of an absolute 
religion. We have seen how the deeper 
apprehension of the mystery of our Lord’s 
Person led to the abandonment of the primi- 
tive Messianic belief, and the substitution for 
it of the doctrine of the Logos. For centuries 
Hellenic thought had been seeking to discover 
the truth which lies behind appearance; and 
the whole philosophical movement had _ its 
outcome in the Stoic hypothesis of a Logos— 
an immanent reason which was the ultimate 
reality. By the adoption of this hypothesis, 
in however modified a form, a wider range 
was opened to Christian theology. 


Two books in the New Testament bear 
profound traces of the Alexandrian influence, 
and the object of both of them is to exhibit 
Christianity as the final revelation. These 
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books are the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Fourth Gospel. But before considering 
them in some detail it is necessary to take 
account of a third writing in which their 
thought is partly anticipated, and which is 
also affected, though in a less degree, by the 
philosophical teaching. 

The authorship of the Epistle to the 
Kphesians is one of the vexed questions of 
New Testament criticism ; and for our present 
purposes we do not require to investigate it. 
The Epistle may have been written by Paul, 
for its doctrine of salvation is purely Pauline, 
and its view of the Person of Christ and His 
cosmical significance gives a fuller develop- 
ment to ideas which are foreshadowed in the 
undoubted Epistles. On the other hand, the 
striking difference between its long and 
intricate periods and the abrupt energy of 
Romans and Galatians, would seem to prove 
conclusively that if inspired by Paul it cannot 
have come directly from his hand. In its 
argument, likewise, the characteristic Pauline 
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ideas are pushed to an extreme to which we 
find no parallel in the other writings of the 
Apostle. Whether by Paul himself or by 
one of his disciples, it represents the transition 
from Paulinism to a type of doctrine akin to 
that of the Fourth Gospel. 

The chief purpose of the Epistle is to set 
forth a mystical doctrine of the church—in 
view, apparently, of the heretical movement 
which tended towards disunion. The writer 
goes far beyond the Pauline conception of 
the church as the true Israel. To his mind 
it is a new and world-wide community, in 
which all the partitions that held men separate 
have been broken down. As Christ by His 
death had reconciled men to God, so He had 
united them with each other in a single 
brotherhood, representing a wholly new type 
of humanity. The church, however, possesses 
a yet higher value. It has begun the realisa- 
tion of the true plan of the universe, as it 
has existed from all eternity in the counsel of 
God. He has determined to gather into one 
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in Christ all things in heaven and earth, and 
the church is the nucleus, as it were, of the 
grand unity which will finally embrace the 
whole creation. Within His church Christ 
has made peace between those who were 
formerly divided; and now He continues in 
heavenly places the work which He began on 
earth. He subdues to Himself the warring 
principalities and powers. He builds up the 
universe, with its endless strife and confusion, 
into one harmonious kingdom of God. 

The argument of the Epistle is vague and 
imaginative, and is based on presuppositions 
which have largely become unreal to us; but 
the underlying thought is sufficiently clear. 
The writer has felt that in Christianity the 
old contradictions have been done away. 
Christ has drawn men together into a universal 
church because He has brought a revelation 
that gathers up into itself all other truth. 
All men alike can respond to it. Their 
different lives and thoughts and aspirations 
meet in it as in a centre, and find their 
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mutual completion. And men can thus unite 
in the truth of Christ because it is the absolute 
truth, which lies at the very heart of things. 
To believe in Christ is to lay hold of the 
ultimate reality. He stands for the final 
purpose of God, which is fulfilling itself, not 
only in this world of time, but in the invisible 
eternal world. 

As he pursues these lofty conceptions of 
the work of Christ, the writer loses himself at 
times in a region of mystical speculation. 
Much of his thinking can be set down to the 
influence of the philosophical theory that 
Christ, as the manifestation of the Logos, 
must possess a cosmical as well as an ethical 
significance. But everywhere in the Epistle 
we feel that the ethical idea is central and 
determinative. Christ, by His death, has 
revealed the love of God. ‘The power where- 
by He has reconciled men to one another 
and given them peace in their own hearts, 
is nothing else than the power of the divine 
love which found its perfect expression in 
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His Cross. And this love of God which has 
revealed itself in Christ, is the sovereign 
principle of the world. It is working for 
peace and deliverance throughout the whole 
universe as it works in the church on earth. 
To know the love of Christ is to be filled with 
all the fulness of God and to dwell even now 
“in heavenly places.” The members of the 
church, as they seek in their intercourse with 
one another to realise the spirit of Christ, are 
co-operating with God in the fulfilment of His 
great purpose, to which all things in heaven 
and earth will at last be subject. It is this 
ethical idea, blending at every turn with the 
speculative argument, which constitutes the 
inward meaning of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. The writer has formed his estimate of 
Christianity on the ground of a moral judg- 
ment. He claims for it an absolute value 
because it is the revelation of love,—of that 
which is grandest and deepest in the divine 
character. 
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We pass now to the other two writings, in 
which the ideas of Ephesians are worked out 
more fully and definitely. These two writings 
present a striking contrast, alike in form and 
substance ; but they both aim at vindicating 
the absolute nature of Christianity, with the 
aid of conceptions which are derived from the 
Alexandrian philosophy. 


1. The Epistle to the Hebrews is more 
directly apologetic in its design than any other 
New Testament book. Addressed as it is to 
readers who are in danger of falling away from 
their faith, it endeavours to confirm them by 
an elaborate proof of the eternal worth and 
sufficiency of the revelation in Christ. 

Who were the readers to whom the Apology 
is addressed? This preliminary question is not 
without importance in its bearings on the 
theological interpretation. The Epistle takes 
the form throughout of a comparison of Chris- 
tianity with Judaism; and this has naturally 
led to the view expressed in the traditional 
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title, that it was written for Jewish Christians 
in Palestine or Alexandria, who were on the 
point of relapsing into their ancient beliefs. 
Of late years, however, the opinion has more 
and more gained ground that the original 
readers belonged to a Gentile or at any rate 
to a mixed community. It needs to be 
remembered that the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, to which the writer makes constant 
appeal, were a sacred book to the Church as 
well as to the Synagogue; and by the later 
Apologists, writing for purely Greek and even 
for Pagan audiences, they are quoted even 
more freely than in Hebrews. From the use 
of the Old Testament in our Epistle it would 
be rash to infer that the author himself was a 
Jew. Apart from the fact, immaterial in itself, 
that his quotations are all from the Septuagint, 
his handling of Jewish history and religion is 
marked by a certain detachment, as if he had 
approached the subject from the outside. His 
interest is wholly in the ritual and the priestly 
organisation, which to the native Jew were of 
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quite subordinate value. His knowledge even 
of those matters is remote and academical. 
The holy place of which he writes is not 
the Temple but the half-legendary tabernacle, 
as it is described in the books of Moses. With 
this account of Judaism we have only to 
compare that of Paul, who leaves the external 
worship entirely out of sight. He makes 
hardly an allusion to the Temple, although 
he had lived for years beneath its shadow, 
while Jerusalem was still in its glory. To 
him, as to his countrymen generally, the one 
essential fact of Judaism was the Law. 

The Epistle, whatever may have been its 
origin and destination, is more than a plea for 
Christianity as against Judaism ; the necessity 
for such a plea belonged to a time now past. 
Judaism is taken, rather, as the highest repre- 
sentative of pre-Christian religion, and is so 
contrasted with the more perfect faith. In 
heathen worship also a catholic mind like the 
writer to the Hebrews would no doubt have 
recognised some broken lights of truth; but 
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heathenism was at best the groping of man’s 
natural religious instinct, while Judaism was 
based on an actual revelation. It stood, there- 
fore, on an immeasurably higher plane than 
the other religions, and was the only one 
which could fairly enter into the comparison 
with Christianity. 

The ostensible aim, then, of the Epistle is to 
prove that the new revelation is at every point 
superior to the old; but it is evident that 
behind this intention there lies another and 
more far-reaching one. We are meant to 
perceive, in the light of the comparison with 
Judaism, that Christianity is nothing less than 
the final, or, in the writer’s ever-recurring 
phrase, the “eternal” religion. The Jewish 
worship is contemplated in its several aspects, 
and each of them is shown to be only a type or 
shadow of the reality. That reality has now 
been disclosed in Christ, and beyond it no 
possible advance is conceivable. 

The idea of type and anti-type is derived 
from Philo, who also supplies the allegorical 
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method by which the Old Testament is re- 
solved into a book of symbolism. Like Philo, 
the writer assumes that there is a supernal 
world, which is the home of the everlasting 
realities. The Jewish worship, as embodied in 
the Tabernacle and its ordinances, was moulded 
on the pattern of those higher things. But 
the copy, however faithful and expressive, was 
only acopy. It pointed beyond itself to the 
realities laid up in that heavenly sanctuary 
which has now become accessible through 
Jesus Christ. 

Jesus has won us entrance into the higher 
world in virtue of His dignity as Son of God. 
The nature of His Sonship is nowhere defined, 
and the writer does not appear to have thought 
out his conception with any fulness or distinct- 
ness. In the background of his mind we can 
no doubt discern the Logos theory. Our Lord 
is described, in terms immediately borrowed 
from Philo, as the express image of God’s 
Person and the brightness of His glory, 
through whom also He made the worlds, 
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Other allusions are traceable which recall, and 
were probably meant to recall, the Philonic 
doctrine. But no attempt is made to elaborate 
the idea and apply it consistently. Jesus is 
identified with the Logos in so far as He par- 
took of the divine nature and existed in the 
heavenly world before His coming to earth; 
but otherwise His rank is conceived vaguely 
under the category of Sonship. On the basis 
of this assumption, that while manifest in the 
flesh He was all the time the Son of God, the 
writer proceeds to interpret His character, as 
it was revealed by the actual events of His 
earthly life. 

The body of the Epistle consists of a de- 
monstration of the superiority of the new 
religion to the old. This demonstration is 
carried out by means of three contrasts. (1) 
Christ is higher than the angels, through whom 
the Jewish religion was given. (2) He is 
higher than Moses, by whom it was established 
and organised. (3) He is higher than the 
priesthood in whose ministry it was _per- 
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petuated. The two former divisions are 
introductory to this third one, in which we 
arrive at the real heart of the argument. 
Christ, then, is viewed as a High-priest, who 
opens up for men a way into the heavenly 
sanctuary. Four marks of His priesthood are 
emphasised which prove its higher nature, as 
opposed to the symbolical priesthood of the 
ancient ritual. (1) In His own Person He was 
a priest, not by right of descent or of outward 
regulation, but by the immediate appointment 
of God. (2) The sacrifice He offered was not 
an external one of slaughtered sheep and 
oxen, which could have no inherent value. He 
offered Himself. (8) As the sacrifice was in- 
trinsically better than those of the old Covenant, 
so it excelled in the manner of its accomplish- 
ment. It was offered once for all and through 
the eternal Spirit,—that is, with a divine power 
accompanying and confirming the outward act. 
(4) Hence in its effect the sacrifice of this 
High - priest was of unique value. Ritual 
sacrifices could only ensure a levitical purity, 
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but Christ’s offering of Himself acted directly 
on the inward moral life. It did in very truth 
what the former sacrifices had merely seemed 
to do. It broke down the division between 
men and God and secured us an access to 
the higher world. 

The writer conceives, therefore, of the 
redemptive work of Christ under two aspects. 
On the one hand the redemption consists in 
a cleansing—a sanctification. Judaism had 
acknowledged that man, by his consciousness 
of guilt, is kept separate from God, and had 
sought to bridge the gulf by formal ceremonies. 
The ritual cleansing is replaced in Christianity 
by a true lustration. ‘Those who come under 
the power of the Cross of Christ are inwardly 
purified, and the sense of guilt intervenes no 
longer between them and God. Why the 
Cross should have this sanctifying virtue is 
nowhere made clear. The writer, we can well 
believe, has no theological theory in his mind, 
but a simple fact of religious experience. 
Through the Cross of Christ the believer feels 
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that a new spirit has taken possession of him. 
Explain it how he may, the Cross is the great 
purifying influence in his life, and he is able 
to serve God henceforth with a changed heart, 
with higher motives and thoughts and desires. 
This is the true sanctification, of which the 
ritual cleansing was but a symbol. On the 
other hand, this view of the work of Christ is 
blended with the idea of an entrance which 
He has procured for us into the heavenly 
world. By the conditions of his nature man 
is a creature of earth, and has no part in the 
eternal realities which are laid up with God. 
A thick veil, like that which hung across the 
holy place, divides this world of sense from 
the world of the everlasting. And as the 
ancient worshippers, in the person of their 
high-priest, entered once a year within the veil, 
so we through Christ have permanent access 
to the higher world. He is the Mediator by 
whom we break through our limitations and 
participate in the true life. 

It is here that we become aware of the 
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contradiction which to a large extent neutra- 
lises the thought of the Epistle. Christianity 
is the final religion, because it opens up a way 
into the world of divine reality; but that 
world is conceived externally, as the heavenly 
sphere over against the earthly. The result 
is that the claim advanced for Christianity 
cannot in the end be sustained. It is certain 
that the Christian, like other men, lives out 
his present life among the earthly things. A 
better inheritance may be waiting for him 
when he is released by death, but as yet he 
is debarred from it. Nothing is given him but 
a promise and a foreshadowing, and the real 
possession is still in the future. The writer 
seeks to overcome this difficulty by his doctrine 
of Faith, as the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. He maintains 
that the believer has already virtually entered 
into the world of reality: the hope inspired in 
him by Christ is so vivid and powerful that 
it almost has the worth of fruition. Neverthe- 
less it is only hope; and Christianity becomes, 
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like Judaism itself, a religion of anticipation. 
It can afford us nothing more than types and 
symbols,—the far-off vision, not the possession, 
of the desired country. We cannot but feel 
that by adopting the Philonic conception of 
the two worlds the writer fails to give true 
expression to his deeper thought. He is 
conscious that in Christ we lay hold on the 
higher realities, and that the Christian religion 
is therefore of absolute value. But he is com- 
pelled to think of those realities in a purely 
speculative fashion. They become the arche- 
typal forms of Platonic theory, the ideal things, 
contrasted with the earthly and phenomenal. 
Thus he obscures the great truth which would 
have given consistency to his argument, that 
the divine realities are ethical in their nature. 
Christ revealed them to us by His life and 
death, by His love and goodness and _ holiness. 
Through faith in Him we can have our inherit- 
ance even now in the eternal world. 

This is the ultimate thought in the writer’s 
mind, and again and again it comes to clear 
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expression, in spite of the limits imposed 
on him by his artificial scheme. When we 
penetrate beneath the philosophy and the 
symbolism of the Epistle, its main conceptions 
resolve themselves into two. (1) Christianity 
is the religion of immediate, unrestricted 
access to God. It is by no accident that the 
writer touches briefly on the two first and 
apparently more important divisions of his 
theme, in order to concentrate his attention 
on the third,—the supreme worth of the 
Priesthood of Christ. He perceives that 
religion in its essence is nothing else than 
communion with God. The religion which 
can perfectly fulfil the priestly office of 
mediating the approach of man to God, must 
be the true and all-sufficient religion. And 
in Jesus Christ we have the one High-priest 
who is equal to His vocation. As Son of God 
He can make intercession with the Father; 
as our Brother who Himself suffered and was 
tempted, He has full sympathy with men and 
acquaintance with their need. Through Him 
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alone we can draw near to God, in a fellow- 
ship that is open to all, uninterrupted, based 
on trust and love and an inward sense of 
forgiveness. (2) The work of Christ, which 
has made possible for us this access to God, 
is of lasting validity. Throughout the Epistle 
the writer is grappling with the difficulty 
which has always seemed to impair the 
absolute claim of Christianity. How can a 
revelation imparted once, in a given place and 
time, possess an eternal value? How can we 
rest on a historical fact like the death of 
Christ as if its significance were changeless 
and universal? The writer of Hebrews seeks 
to answer this difficulty by insisting on the 
conception which he sums up in the great 
verse, “ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
* and to-day, and for ever.” He came out from 
the heavenly world, and His life among the 
things of time was yet lived “through the 
eternal spirit.” What He was once He will 
be unchangeably. Though His work was 
accomplished long ago, in a single act, at 
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a certain date of history, it continues for ever 
in the eternal “now.” On this side of his 
thought the writer is no doubt influenced by 
his philosophical theory; but he is giving 
expression, in the last resort, to a simple 
religious judgment on the facts of the Saviour’s 
life. He dwells on the love of Jesus, on His 
faith, courage, obedience, sinlessness. He 
feels that there was an everlasting worth 
and meaning in such a life. It belonged 
to the world of abiding realities, and the 
changes of time could never wither it or 
obscure its infinite significance. The Epistle 
hovers constantly on the verge of that deeper 
truth for which its theological scheme allows 
no room—that the world of the eternal is 
already ours, in so far as we have entered into 
the spirit of Christ. 


In the Fourth Gospel, as in Hebrews, the 
philosophical ground-work is borrowed from 
Alexandria. The Gospel, like the Epistle, 
presupposes a world of “truth,” of ideal 
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heavenly things which have their counterpart 
in the earthly things. But this conception 
of the higher world is wholly subordinated to 
that of the Person who has descended from 
it. He Himself is the “truth.” He con- 
trasts the Temple at Jerusalem, not with the 
heavenly sanctuary, but with “the temple of 
His body.” 

The Evangelist thus connects his argument 
with a deeper and more central issue than the 
writer to the Hebrews. He has perceived 
that Christianity is ultimately bound up with 
Christ Himself—not with any work accom- 
plished by Him, but with His own Person. 
The Epistle is dominated by the idea that 
the supreme worth of Christ resides in His 
official character. Much is made of His 
obedience, His sympathy with men, His self- 
sacrifice ; but these attributes of His personal 
life are all viewed in relation to the Priesthood, 
for the exercise of which they were meant 
to perfect Him. The Gospel, on the other 
hand, lays the whole emphasis on the person- 
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ality. The one purpose of Christ’s coming 
was to reveal Himself. By what He was, 
much more than by any work He achieved 
for us, He is the Mediator between God and 
man. 

This cardinal idea of the Gospel had its 
roots, no doubt, in a religious experience. 
The Evangelist had entered for himself into 
fellowship with Christ, and was conscious 
that through that fellowship all else had 
come to him. But in order to account for 
his experience he has recourse to the Logos 
hypothesis, and applies it deliberately to the 
historical facts. Jesus had brought men near 
to God because He was Himself the eternal 
W ord,—one in essence with God. 

Identifying Jesus with the Logos, the 
Evangelist maintains that on two different 
grounds Christianity is the absolute religion. 
(1) As a revelation it must be regarded as 
final, since Christ in His own Person was 
nothing less than the Word made flesh. The 
writer to the Hebrews had discerned a fore- 
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shadowing of the true religion in the imper- 
fect symbols of Judaism; and John likewise 
acknowledges that in all times God had been 
partially revealing Himself. From the begin- 
ning the light had lighted every man. The 
Law had come by Moses; John the Baptist, 
the last representative of a long line of 
prophets, had been “a man sent from God.” 
In these inferior manifestations the Logos had 
been active, shining through the darkness in 
fitful gleams, which at best were only for a 
season ; but the true Light had now appeared 
in Jesus Christ. He was no mere reflection 
of the Word, but the Word itself. The know- 
ledge which men can attain to henceforth 
can only be a deeper knowledge of Christ— 
of the absolute truth, imparted once for all 
in Him. (2) In Christ, however, we obtain 
something more than a revelation. As the 
Son of God He shared in the divine life, and 
through Him it is communicated to His 
people. The Evangelist, under the influence 


of Greek-philosophical ideas, conceives of the 
14 
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true life as different in kind from that which 
men inherit with their fleshly nature. It was 
utterly beyond their reach until Christ 
appeared, as the incarnate Word. He was 
Himself of divine essence, and by union 
with Him we can participate directly in the 
life of God. 


The argument of Hebrews is thus carried 
to profounder issues in the Fourth Gospel, 
and at the same time the self-contradiction 
involved in it is overcome. We have seen 
that the writer of the Epistle, while asserting 
the finality of the Christian religion, is unable 
to prove that it offers any real fulfilment. 
The blessings which are ours through Christ 
are “good things to come”; and here on 
earth we can only secure them potentially, 
by way of confident anticipation. Thus the 
difference between Christianity and Judaism 
resolves itself into one of degree. The 
Christian has received better promises, offered 
on higher authority and supported by more 
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ample guarantees ; but they are still promises, 
not realities. In the Gospel this difficulty is 
no longer felt. The idea of the higher world 
is merged in that of the divine Person, through 
whom the believer can possess himself here 
and now of the eternal life. “I will,” prays 
Jesus, “that those whom Thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am”: in virtue of 
their union with Him they have their place 
already in that higher sphere to which He has 
ascended. The thought is doubtless present, 
and comes to definite expression more than 
once, that the true life will be fully realised 
hereafter. But it has begun now, in the act 
of belief in Christ. “He that believeth on 
the Son hath life” (iii. 36). “He that heareth 
My word and believeth on Him that sent Me 
. is passed from death unto life” (v. 24). 

John advances yet a further step on the 
teaching of Hebrews. The writer of the 
Epistle insists on the complete and _ final 
character of the work of Christ, who has given 
us access to God by a single act, valid for all 
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time. The work done once was all-sufficient, ~ 
and stands wholly apart from the changes of 
this world. To John likewise the earthly life 
of Christ possesses an eternal significance ; but 
for this very reason it is only the commence- 
ment of a growing revelation. Christianity, 
as he knows it, contains within itself an endless 
power of development. It can incorporate 
new truth, re-adjust its message to changing 
circumstances, enlarge its activities from age 
to age. The Saviour, when He had finished 
His redemptive work, did not simply depart 
“to sit down on the right hand of the Majesty 
in the heavens” (Heb. i. 8). His return to 
the Father was at the same time a return to 
His people, that He might abide with them 
for ever—communing with them as with His 
first disciples, and declaring to them those 
many things which in His lifetime He had 
left unsaid. 

The Evangelist thinks of this perpetual work 
of Christ under a special aspect as the coming 
of the Spirit. It might appear as if this Spirit, 
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who replaces the visible presence of the Lord 
Himself, were regarded as a separate divine 
Power; but this view can scarcely be borne 
out by a closer examination of the various 
passages. The Comforter is described in 
terms which are applied, almost in the same 
breath, to the indwelling Christ. By His 
Spirit He maintains His intercourse with His 
disciples, unfolds to them the hidden meanings 
of His earthly life, leads them to new truth 
and prepares them for new duties. His work, 
accomplished in the past, is brought into 
continual relation with the changing needs 
of the world. 

By means of this wonderful conception 
the Evangelist placed the argument for the 
absolute worth of Christianity on its true 
basis. In view of the unceasing movement 
and progress of human thought, there might 
appear to be no room for the idea of a final 
revelation. We have seen how, even within 
the New Testament itself, the primitive forms 
of our religion were gradually dissolved ; and 
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a similar process has proved inevitable in each 
succeeding period of the church’s history. 
Age after age has rested in some given type 
of belief, which is presently left behind in the 
advance towards a larger and fuller knowledge. 
But the Fourth Evangelist refuses to identify 
Christianity with any fixed doctrine. He 
grounds its claim to be the absolute religion 
precisely in this—that it is capable of an 
infinite development. The original message 
was the beginning of an endless revelation, 
which is mediated by the living Spirit. This 
does not mean that Christianity in its onward 
march breaks away from the historical tradi- 
tion. What was given at first is only un- 
folded. ‘The Spirit,” says Jesus, “will take 
of the things that are Mine and will show 
them unto you” — will take, that is, the 
revelation contained in His earthly life, and 
illuminate, ever more clearly and grandly, its 
inward meaning. The significance of Jesus, 
in His divine personality, can never be ex- 
hausted. To each new time, to each indi- 
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vidual believer, He has a different message, 
which is imparted by His Spirit. 

Here, however, we are confronted with the 
chief difficulty in the teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel. The Evangelist interprets the divine 
worth of Jesus by the Logos doctrine which 
he had taken over from current speculation ; 
and the question arises whether that doctrine 
had any legitimate relation to the facts of 
the actual history. No doubt it had many 
advantages over the earlier Messianic con- 
ception. It was free from mere national 
and _ historical associations; it emphasised the 
supreme dignity of Christ and the universal 
nature of His work; it presented, in an in- 
telligible philosophical language, the idea of 
His divine Sonship. The adoption of the 
Logos hypothesis was necessary for the larger 
development of primitive Christian doctrine. 
None the less, we cannot but recognise that 
it was fraught with serious danger. The 
revelation which had been given through a 
personal life could not be adequately expressed 
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in terms of a speculative theory. There were 
elements in it—and these among the richest 
and most vital—which had either to be sacri- 
ficed altogether, or modified in such a way 
as to lose their religious value. The Fourth 
Gospel itself, with all its depth and spirituality, 
bears witness throughout to the insufficiency 
of the Logos idea. Jesus is invested with 
those attributes which are supposed to belong 
peculiarly to the divine nature — fore-know- 
ledge, self - determination, elevation above 
human passions and weaknesses; and in the 
interests of this formal divinity the true glory 
of His life is thrown into the background. 
He ceases to be the friend of sinners, the 
Saviour of the lost, the manifestation of God’s 
pity and forgiveness. He is identified with 
an abstract principle which is conceived, after 
the manner of Greek philosophy, to be the 
ultimate “truth.” 

The Logos hypothesis, however, is not the 
central thing in John’s Gospel. It is only a 
form, borrowed from the thought of the time, 
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whereby he seeks to explain the impression 
which Jesus had made on him as the revelation 
of God Himself. John had arrived at this 
conviction of the divine significance of Jesus, 
not by way of metaphysical reflection, but by 
an immediate judgment of faith. He was 
conscious that through Him he had attained 
to a new certainty of God, to an inward 
fellowship with God. How God was present 
in Christ was a mystery to him as it must be 
to us, and he sought to elucidate it by a 
speculative theory which was necessarily im- 
perfect. But the theory is only a framework, 
more or less external. It does not affect the 
essential teaching of the Gospel, which in 
some respects can be apprehended more clearly 
when it is altogether removed. 

The Evangelist himself, as he contemplates 
the life of Jesus, breaks through the limita- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. In the Supper 
discourses, more especially, Jesus stands before 
us simply as the gracious Master, who has 
bound His disciples to Him by the might of 
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His love and sacrifice. We learn to recognise 
Him as divine because in His own Person He 
manifested the divine character; and the 
metaphysical questions regarding His nature 
and origin fall entirely out of sight. The Ist 
Epistle of John expresses in direct words the 
thought that underlies the Gospel, when it 
declares that God is love and that we know 
Him in Christ. That is John’s ultimate argu- 
ment for the absolute worth of Christianity. 
It is the final religion, because it reveals to us, 
once for all, that love which is the inmost 
being of God. 


John wrote his Gospel in the critical period 
when the faith of the Apostolic Age was 
giving place to Catholic Christianity ; and his 
work was of decisive import for the whole 
future of our religion. His doctrine of the 
Person of Christ became the foundation of the 
accepted creed. It was dissociated, in great 
measure, from the purely religious ideas of 
the Gospel, and worked out with a logical 
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precision which is foreign to New Testament 
thought. John has thus been made respon- 
sible for that dogmatic hardening of Chris- 
tianity which might seem to invalidate its 
absolute claim. To the minds of many it 
has no existence apart from certain doctrinal 
theories, which belong to a bygone age and 
have ceased to appeal to our modern world. 
Nothing, however, was further from John’s 
own -purpose than to frame a theological 
system which was henceforth to be binding on 
the church. He indeed accepted the idea of 
the Logos as the highest category which the 
thought of his time afforded him, and was 
probably unconscious of its inadequacy. But 
his belief in the doctrine was subordinate to his 
belief in the living Spirit, and was, in fact, 
derived from it. Writing in a later age which 
had outgrown the primitive Messianic con- 
ception, he ventured on a fresh interpretation 
of the Person and work of Christ. He left 
the tradition behind him and followed the 
guidance of the Spirit, as it pointed him 
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towards a new and larger truth. We have 
learned but little from his Gospel if we are 
content to rest in its doctrine as fixed and 
unchangeable for all time. To us also Christ 
reveals Himself by His Spirit, and we must 
seek to understand His message as it comes 
to us now, and to embody it in more expres- 
sive forms. The finality of our religion 
consists in nothing else than in its endless 
capacity of growth and self-renewal. It is 
the absolute, because it is the living religion. 
“The water that I shall give you will be in 
you, a well of water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” 


LECTURE VII 


THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT DEFENCE 


We have now examined, in its several aspects, 
the defence of Christianity which is set before 
us in the New Testament. It remains, in this 
closing lecture, to sum up the results of the 
discussion and to estimate their value for the 
Apologetic of our own day. How far does 
the New Testament reply assist us in dealing 
with the attacks of modern unbelief? To 
what extent must it be modified or set 
aside ? 

There may seem at first sight to be little 
in common between the task of the Apostles 
and that of the present-day defender of Chris- 


tianity. The early church was confronted 
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with certain definite phases of antagonism 
which have long ceased to have anything 
but a remote historical interest. Paul’s con- 
troversy with the Law has become so entirely 
a thing of the past, that all the researches 
of modern scholarship can only throw a 
doubtful light on some of its crucial issues. 
The later conflict with Gnosticism is involved, 
even more hopelessly, in presuppositions and 
modes of thought which belong to a world 
long dead. On the other hand, while the 
primitive opposition has been overcome, new 
difficulties have arisen, undreamed of by the 
Apostles, which appear to threaten the whole 
structure of Christian belief. There is, first, 
the altered conception of the world which has 
resulted from the wonderful developments in 
science during the last century. The scientific 
account of the vast processes of natural law 
is now accepted by multitudes of thoughtful 
men as nothing less than a new revelation, 
with which the Christian faith in God, free- 
dom, and immortality cannot be reconciled. 
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It has become necessary to defend, not only 
the gospel itself, but those very foundations 
of ail religion which the writers of our New 
Testament could assume as unquestionable. 
Hardly less serious are the difficulties which 
have been brought into prominence by the 
study of Comparative Religion. Christianity, 
it would appear, must abandon its claim to a 
unique inspiration. Its genesis in history can 
be in large measure traced; the elements that 
have gone to the moulding of it can be ascer- 
tained and separated ; it stands no longer as 
a solitary peak, but only as one summit in a 
vast formation. And parallel with the move- 
ments without, a movement is in _ process 
within the church itself which in some respects 
has completely changed the problem of Chris- 
tian defence. To Paul and his fellow- Apostles 
the proof from scripture was decisive. They 
conceived of the Christian revelation as the 
fulfilment of the great plan which God had 
half-disclosed from time to time to His pro- 
phets; and they sought to verify it in the 
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light of the prophetic witness. Modern criti- 
cism has placed us in a new attitude towards 
Old Testament scripture. It has ceased to 
appeal to us as an ultimate divine authority ; 
our views of its origin and nature and of the 
methods by which it must be interpreted, 
are all different from those of the primitive 
church. 

Thus we might conclude that the New 
Testament has little guidance to offer us in 
the endeavour to defend our religion against 
its modern assailants. We are engaged in a 
new conflict, under altered conditions, and 
should be hampered rather than assisted by 
borrowing from the Apologetic of the first 
age. ‘To a certain extent this may be readily 
granted. There can be little doubt that the 
cause of Christian defence has been weakened 
by too literal an adherence to methods and 
ideas which have come to be regarded as 
consecrated. We have been content merely 
to reiterate the arguments of Paul or John, 
refusing to acknowledge that they presup- 
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posed the conditions of a past age and are 
. how inapplicable. We have forgotten too 
easily that each generation must fight the 
battle of faith with its own weapons, at the 
point which is in immediate danger. The 
New Testament, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, does not furnish us with an Apologetic 
ready-made. It only directs us to principles 
which each successive time must re-interpret 
and apply for itself, in accordance with its 
own peculiar needs. 


Our task, then, is to determine these guiding 
principles laid down in the New Testament ; 
but there is a preliminary difficulty which 
falls to be considered. The great intellectual 
advances of the last century have undoubtedly 
complicated the problem of Christian defence. 
They have brought us face to face with ques- 
tions of the first magnitude, which lay beyond 
the ken of the early exponents of our religion. 
But in doing so have they not destroyed the 


value of that primitive exposition altogether ? 
15 
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The Apostles admittedly started from assump- 
tions which we now perceive to have been 
inadequate and mistaken. Their views of the 
natural world, of the history of religion, of the 
origin and import of scripture, belonged to a 
system of knowledge which we have outgrown. 
Must we not conclude that their whole account 
of the Christian revelation is therefore invali- 
dated? By many writers of our time this is 
taken for granted without further question. 
They contend that the proof for Christianity 
was bound up with the general structure of 
ancient thought and belief, and has now dis- 
appeared along with it, under the advancing 
tide of knowledge. 

The truth is, however, that the New 
Testament proof, in all its essential elements, 
is based on ground which has been almost 
undisturbed by the great changes; and these 
may be left practically out of account in our 
estimate of its value. This can be maintained, 
first, in regard to those discoveries of science 
which are often supposed to have wrecked the 
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primitive faith. The ancient conceptions of 
the natural world were indeed defective and 
unintelligent, and the Apostles held them, in 
common with their age. But it is not a little 
striking that in a time when religion every- 
where was entangled with theories of nature, 
hardly anything of mere cosmical speculation 
found its way into Christianity. Our Lord’s 
own teaching is wholly independent of any 
hypothesis concerning nature. It makes its 
sole appeal to the moral and religious instincts 
which remain the same in all times, under 
all conditions of knowledge. Paul, it is true, 
illustrates his thought repeatedly from the 
crude scientific notions of his age, and connects 
his doctrine of sin with the legend of the 
Creation as given in Genesis. But he rests 
his proof ultimately on permanent facts of 
spiritual experience which have nothing to do 
with any physical theory. It was Gnosticism 
which first endeavoured to bring Christianity 
into relation with a philosophy of nature; and 
the Gnostic construction was felt from the 
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beginning to be alien to the higher religious 
interests. The church discerned, with an 
instinct which it could hardly explain to 
itself, that the Christian message ought not 
to be confounded with a scientific doctrine. 
To associate it with some given account of 
the creation and government of the world, 
could only obscure its meaning and weaken 
its grounds of security. We cannot admit, 
therefore, that the progress of science has in 
any way affected the New Testament claim 
on behalf of Christianity. Our religion was 
based from the first on spiritual facts, wholly 
apart from the facts of natural law. 

2. It may be shown, in like manner, that 
the study of comparative religion has done 
little to impair or modify the fundamental 
ideas of the New Testament. If anything, it 
has served to elucidate them, in much the 
same manner as modern geometry has estab- 
lished the conclusions of Euclid by clearer and 
less cumbrous methods. Paul, for example, 
strains all the resources of his logic in order to 
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account for the abrogation of the Law, and in 
the end he only partially succeeds. The diffi- 
culty which to him was well-nigh insuperable, 
now solves itself simply and naturally by the 
principle of religious development. The same 
illuminating principle can be brought to bear 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and confirms 
the central idea, which is so imperfectly set 
forth by the methods of Alexandrian symbol- 
ism. It may indeed be maintained that the 
New Testament writers had already arrived 
intuitively at the main results of the modern 
inquiry into the history of religion; these 
results were given them as part of their con- 
ception of the universal mission of Christianity. 
If the gospel made a world-wide appeal, there 
must have been a preparation for it in all the 
imperfect messages of the old religions. The 
light had lighted every man since the begin- 
ning ; the unknown God who had now revealed 
Himself, had accepted the worship which was 
offered Him ignorantly. Such ideas belong 
to the essence of the New Testament teaching, 
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but within the limits of ancient thought there 
was no means of clearly apprehending them. 
The modern science which has made this 
possible has not impaired the early Apologetic, 
but has only simplified and confirmed it. 

8. The case might seem to stand otherwise 
with the third great movement, that of Bibli- 
cal criticism. Here, it may be argued, the 
ground on which the Apostles built has been 
directly undermined ; their chosen weapon has 
been wrenched out of their hands. But when 
all is said, the dependence of the New Testa- 
ment on the Old is more superficial than real. 
The ancient book, for which a divine authority 
was claimed, was in some respects the chief 
hindrance to early Christianity; and the 
Apostles, so far from resting on scripture, 
were continually striving to remove the diffi- 
culties which it placed in their way. They 
had to reconcile the facts of the life of Jesus 
with the prophetic conceptions of the Messiah. 
They had to express a new and original revela- 
tion in terms of one that had come down from 
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the past. The Gnostic thinkers sought to 
escape the difficulty by boldly discarding the 
Old Testament altogether; and although it 
retained its place in the orthodox church, its 
meaning was largely neutralised by allegorical 
modes of interpretation. Proof from scripture 
was assumed to be necessary; and it was 
obtained by setting aside the letter and em- 
phasising the hidden intention. Such a proof, 
however, was not really derived from scripture, 
but was read into it by the Christian intelli- 
gence itself. What the Apostles rested on 
was nothing else than the intuition of faith, 
the inward witness of God’s spirit ; and they 
transferred this witness to the Old Testament, 
which only then became authoritative. To 
contend, therefore, that the foundations of 
Christianity have been in any degree shaken 
by modern Biblical criticism, is utterly to mis- 
understand the whole nature of the Apostolic 
teaching. One might argue, far more truly, 
that criticism has served to vindicate the 
Apostles. The weakness of their position, 
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in the eyes of contemporaries, was _pre- 
cisely that it was not grounded in scripture. 
Their Jewish adversaries perceived this weak- 
ness; they insisted, with perfect truth, that 
Christianity must be found wanting, so long 
as the Old Testament was accepted as the 
ultimate authority. Our modern attitude to 
the Old Testament has relieved us of the 
chief difficulty which weighed on the early 
Apologists. We can recognise that their case 
is in no degree weakened, although it cannot 
be adequately supported by the evidence of 
scripture. For that evidence, whatever it may 
be made to prove, is of secondary value. The 
one authority that we can accept as final 
is that of the enlightened conscience, the 
inward witness of the Spirit—that authority, 
in fact, to which the New Testament makes 
its appeal. 

Admitting, then, that Christian thought to- 
day is faced by many grave problems which 
could not be anticipated in the early church, 
we are not to suppose that the primitive 
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Apologetic has now been rendered useless. 
The later intellectual movement has swept 
around the New Testament position, leaving 
it very much as it was before. Loose earth 
upon the surface may here and there have 
been washed away, but this has only served 
to uncover the substantial rock in which the 
foundations are securely laid. We can now 
proceed with more confidence to examine the 
underlying principles of the New Testament 
defence, as they have become evident in the 
course of the discussion. 


It will be observed at the outset that our 
inquiry has led us to a different view of the 
character of the New Testament, from that 
which is commonly assumed. ‘The various 
writings, as we have seen, have all an 
immediate reference to the circumstances of 
the time. They were produced in an age of 
conflict, and their account of the gospel is 
directly influenced by controversial necessities 
and aims. ‘The writers do not attempt to set 
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forth the Christian message in its timeless 
significance, but are constantly changing their 
attitude, replacing one type of doctrine by 
another which appears to answer more fully 
to given requirements. The New Testament, 
in fact, bears a character directly the opposite 
to that ascribed to it in the conventional 
theology. So far from composing a single 
body of doctrine, normative henceforth for the 
church’s faith, it reflects a continual process 
of development. Its doctrinal conceptions 
are all more or less tentative. - They €xpress 
the mind of the church at various stages 
of its growing apprehension of the truth of 
Christ. 

We may say, therefore, that Christianity is 
to be sought not so much in the New Testa- 
ment as behind it. The Apostles were simply 
the pioneers in the work which has employed 
the church ever since, of discovering, ever 
more clearly and largely, the meaning of the 
revelation once given through Christ. Their 


contribution is of supreme importance, since 
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they came at the beginning, when the impulse 
of our Lord’s personal ministry was still fresh 
and powerful.. But they were only feeling 
their way towards a fuller knowledge. The 
truth proved always greater than their first 
conception of it, and another conception became 
necessary, and yet another. The primitive 
idea of the Messiahship was superseded by the 
Pauline, and that again by the theory of the 
Logos. A profound theology of redemption 
evolved itself by degrees out of the simple 
message of the day of Pentecost. There was a 
constant advance in thought and doctrine, yet 
all the successive thinkers were only striving 
to understand more deeply, and to express in 
more adequate terms, the truth which had 
been implicit in the original revelation. That 
revelation, we need always to remember, is 
Christianity, which must not be confounded 
with any type of doctrine offered us in the 
New Testament. The Apostles were, at best, 
interpreters, and their interpretation was 
necessarily partial and conjectural. They 
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-left us their message, not that we should rest 
in it, but that we should advance beyond it, 
reaching forward, age after age, to new dis- 
coveries of the truth as it is in Christ. 


The New Testament, then, is the record of 
a continual progress, a progress which was 
due, in large measure, to the stress of outward 
opposition. This fact itself is full of meaning 
and encouragement at the present day, when 
our religion is subjected to a fiercer criticism 
than it has encountered since the early cen- 
turies. It was through the effort to overcome 
attack that the church first became conscious 
of its true mission, and advanced to further 
knowledge of the gospel entrusted to it. The 
hostility which threatened at the beginning to 
undermine the foundations caused them to be 
established more firmly and deeply. We can 
well believe, and clear signs are not wanting, 
that the various antagonisms of our own time 
are working to a like end. They will result 
in a quickening of the Christian intelligence, 
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in a larger and more satisfying interpretation 
of the ancient faith. 

The opposition of the first century was help- 
ful in three directions towards the religious 
development. (1) Attacked on every side, 
often by acute and skilful adversaries, the 
church was obliged to reason out its position, 
and discover the real bearing of its different 
beliefs. The historical facts were ordered and 
sifted. The principles at the root of Christian 
doctrine were examined more profoundly. It 
gradually became apparent that the ideas which 
in their primitive shape seemed to yield at a 
single breath of criticism, were identified with 
great spiritual realities. On these the church 
took its stand, ever more surely and consciously. 

(2) This growing certainty of the true 
meaning of the gospel was accompanied by 
a shedding off from it of much that was 
temporary and extraneous. The religion 
proclaimed first among the Jewish people, 
under forms that were largely borrowed, was 
mingled with many elements—traditional and 
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apocalyptic—which had little to do with its 
essence. It was the fire of criticism which 
found out the inconsistencies. The Jewish 
opposition was able to demonstrate that the 
Christian fulfilment was at variance with the 
ancient conceptions. Jesus was not the 
national Messiah; His gospel was something 
new, and had no valid title to the cherished 
beliefs and symbols which it had taken over 
from the past. As a result of this hostile 
questioning, the church was compelled, little 
by little, to give back to Jewish tradition 
those elements which it had borrowed; and 
in doing so became aware that they had all 
the time been foreign elements. Christianity, 
once freed from them, stood out in its true 
character as a spiritual religion. 

(3) In the process of conflict much was 
assimilated from the opponents themselves. 
Ideas which seemed at first sight incompatible 
with the gospel were found to be not only 
in harmony with it, but necessary to the full 
apprehension of its meaning. Thus already 
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in the time of Paul the methods and assump- 
‘tions of Greek philosophy were in large 
measure appropriated by Christian thinkers. 
At a later period Gnosticism, while recognised 
as dangerous, was not so utterly excluded but 
that some of its characteristic beliefs found 
their way into the accepted doctrine. The 
successive advances of Christian theology were 
largely due to this assimilation of ideas and 
beliefs which at first seemed hostile. It is 
well to remember that we are only following 
the precedent of the New Testament itself, 
in adopting whatever may be given us, from 
sources the most unlikely, towards the en- 
richment of our faith. One still hears talk 
of unworthy surrender when the church 
attempts to come to an understanding with 
some outside movement which has hitherto 
been regarded as opposed to Christianity. 
The modification of doctrine in the light of 
science or historical criticism is taken as a 
confession that the ancient faith is untenable, 
and must compromise with the assailing forces 
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which it cannot overcome. But we mistake 
the nature of the Christian religion when we 
think of it as confronting the general intel- 
lectual movement in an attitude of jealous 
antagonism. From the beginning it has been 
a growing revelation ; it seeks to absorb into 
itself all the results of human thought— 
assured that by this means it will more largely 
unfold its own inherent message. Even while 
it defends itself against declared enemies, 
its position can never be merely negative and 
exclusive. Under modes of thought which 
are apparently hostile, it discovers something 
that claims kinship with itself— something 
that it can welcome and assimilate. 

In these directions, therefore, the progress 
of Christian thought during the first century 
was stimulated and aided by the outward 
opposition; and we have reason to believe 
that the controversies of the present day will 
effect the same result. The endeavour to 
render an answer to its enemies is com- 
pelling the church to think out its beliefs 
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more clearly—to separate what belongs to 
their substance from traditional forms which 
they have outgrown. Above all, we may 
expect that the very forces which threaten 
at the moment to subvert our faith will 
be found in the end to have enlarged and 
deepened it. If we must needs oppose them, 
we require to do so with the open mind— 
trying the spirits whether they be of God. 


Returning now to the New Testament 
Apologetic, we have seen that it: is mainly 
concerned with three types of thought which 
are at variance with Christianity. It might 
appear as if these were singled out in view of 
the given historical conditions; and this toa 
certain extent must be granted. But looking 
deeper we can perceive that the conflict with 
these particular forces was more than acci- 
dental. They manifested themselves in the 
first century under modes which belong to 
the past, but they are always reappearing ; 


and the New Testament polemic, directed as 
16 
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it is against their underlying ideas and assump- 
tions, possesses an enduring value. 

1. The first great controversy was with 
Judaism, primarily as a religion, then as a 
tendency within the Christian church itself. 
The success of the Judaising opponents of 
Paul was not entirely due to their representing 
the claims of the Law, which were still held 
to be paramount. It arose far more from the 
superior attraction, to the ordinary mind, of 
the Jewish idea of religion. Christianity with 
its demand for a purely spiritual service, for 
an inward harmony with God’s will, involved 
a strain and a responsibility. The Law, as a 
system of outward rites and mechanical rules 
of conduct, offered something tangible; it 
simplified the religious task; it relieved men 
from the painful effort of individual thought 
and faith. ‘Thus the struggle that commenced 
in the days of Paul was the same in essence 
as that which has continued ever since. Each 
attempt to vindicate the spiritual nature of 
Christianity has been baffled by the ineradic- 
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able craving for some outward authority, 
some definite rule and standard. Judaism— 
the tendency to replace faith by works, the 
inward law by the outward—has pursued 
Christianity like its shadow; and in one 
disguise or another we have to reckon with it 
always. Thus Paul, while he dealt directly 
with a controversy of his own time, stood for 
a permanent issue. Over against the legalism 
which is continually re-asserting itself, he 
emphasised faith as the one essential thing. 
The Christian builds his life on faith, on the 
immediate sense of a personal relation to 
God ; his morality is no prescribed obedience 
to an outward law, but the living expression 
of faith. In its wider sense the contention of 
the great Apostle can never lose its meaning ; 
and it is no accident that each new awakening 
of the church to the real character of its 
message has begun with a return to Paul. 
By his struggle with the Jewish opposition in 
the first century he became the leader in an 


endless warfare. 
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2. The conflict with heathenism had likewise 
a far-reaching significance. We have seen 
that Paul, not content with denouncing the 
senseless idols, went back to the principle 
which underlay the idol worship, and which 
found embodiment in the whole constitution 
of ancient society. That principle he dis- 
covered in the implicit denial of any power 
above the material. Men refused to acknow- 
ledge God, and set the creature in place of the 
Creator; hence the perversion of all ideals and 
instincts and relations, and the utter corruption 
of the Pagan world. It matters little that 
in its immediate reference to Greco-Roman 
paganism this analysis was partly mistaken ; 
the very mistake serves to give it a wider 
application. The Apostle is thinking not so 
much of ancient heathenism as of an intel- 
lectual temper which manifests itself in all 
times, and was never so conspicuous as it is 
to-day. With but little modification the 
argument is still valid against the modern 
systems of naturalism, supported as they are 
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with imposing theories of science. It is true 
as much as ever that God is the necessary 
postulate of any attempt to make the world 
intelligible. The denial of Him involves 
sooner or later the bankruptcy of thought, as 
well as the dissolution of all moral obligations. 
Paul’s thesis in the first chapter of Romans 
is substantially that of Kant, that the spiritual 
verities, although they cannot be logically 
proved, are yet given as the ultimate pre- 
suppositions of the practical reason. They are 
bound up with the very constitution of man’s 
nature, and the negation of them deprives our 
life of all its meaning. Paul, however, reduces 
the philosophical argument to a simple, prac- 
tical one. He shows what society had come 
to in consequence of its refusal to acknowledge 
God. He maintains that the same experiment 
will lead invariably to the same result. After 
all our endeavours to combat the naturalistic 
view of the world, we must always fall back 
on this argument of Paul. The religious 
instinct needs no other vindication than the 
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simple fact, that when it is disowned man’s 
life becomes impossible. 

3. The controversy with Gnosticism is in 
some respects the most instructive chapter in 
New Testament Apologetic. Gnosticism was 
the earliest attempt at a philosophy of religion. 
It sought to present Christianity as a specu- 
lative system, which should commend itself 
to the more advanced intelligence of the age. 
We need to acknowledge that this effort was 
to a certain extent justified. Speculation on 
the great religious facts is legitimate and 
necessary, and the endeavour to suppress it 
has always resulted in the cramping of belief 
in the fetters of an ignorant orthodoxy. It is 
noticeable that Gnosticism itself originated 
in the great period of Christian development, 
and that the development ceased when the 
free play of speculation was forbidden. None 
the less, we have to recognise the wisdom 
and the necessity of the New Testament 
protest. Religion does not make its primary 
appeal to the intellect, and “knowledge” 
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in the Gnostic sense cannot be regarded as 
the substance of it. The real mysteries are 
nothing else than the simple eternal truths; 
and the organ by which they are apprehended 
is not the intelligence, wherein one man differs 
from another, but the universal instinct of 
faith. This is the essence of the New ‘Testa- 
ment reply to Gnosticism, which still holds 
good in regard to all the modern substitutions 
of a philosophical creed for religion, They 
set out from a theory of religious knowledge 
which is radically mistaken. In their subordi- 
nation of the claims of faith to those of an 
arrogant intellectualism they miss the deeper 
wisdom which it is their professed intention 
to discover. This is true of all merely specu- 
lative constructions, within as well as outside 
of Christianity. We have seen that Gnosti- 
cism was partly due to a false exaggeration 
of the theological element in the teaching of 
Paul, and that the task devolved on the later 
church of getting behind theology altogether 
to the primal simplicity of the gospel. A 
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similar task is repeatedly laid upon the church. 
The intellectual conception of religion is 
always encroaching on the purely ethical and 
spiritual; and we need to remind ourselves, 
ever and again, that love is higher than know- 
ledge, that the supreme verities are revealed, 
not to the wise and prudent, but to babes. 
In the New Testament reply to Gnosticism 
we have the necessary corrective to miscon- 
ceptions which may arise out of the New 
Testament itself. We are pointed back, 
behind the theological interpretation, to love 
and obedience and simple faith. 


There are several broad conclusions in which 
we may summarise the results of our whole 
study of the primitive Apologetic. (1) The 
New Testament, which has been too often 
construed as a kind of title-deeds, binding 
the church for ever to certain fixed doctrines, 
is in reality the charter of Christian liberty. 
It bears witness to a constant revision and 
enlargement of belief. As the church widened 
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its sphere of activity, and appealed to new 
times and new modes of culture, it did not 
hesitate to re-interpret its doctrines, even 
those which appeared most vital and funda- 
mental. The difficulty of the later Apologetic 
has ever been the supposed necessity of vindi- 
cating a given traditional type of faith, We 
have been required to defend, not merely 
Christianity, but the ancient forms in which 
it has been embodied—by Paul, by the great 
councils, by the various symbols and con- 
fessions. It may be claimed, however, in the 
name of the New Testament itself, that this 

burden ought not to be laid on us. Chris- | 
tianity is something behind the creeds, and 
each generation must seek to understand it 
for itself and express it more adequately. 
The real betrayal does not consist in discard- 
ing the traditional forms, but in clinging to 
them persistently when they have ceased to 
convey aliving and intelligible message. Paul 
would have betrayed the gospel if he had 
gone forth to the Gentile world with precisely 
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the same message as Peter. John would have 
betrayed it if he had stood fast by the Pauline 
doctrine, and refused the larger categories of 
thought which the new time afforded him. 
Every true defence of the Christian message 
implies an effort to re-state it, in language 
which is fresh and living. 

(2) On a deeper view, however, the progress 
of New Testament thought was nothing else 
than a reversion to what was primal and 
essential in the gospel of Christ. Under 
stress of controversy the church abandoned 
one position and another which it had at 
first defended ; it assimilated to its doctrine 
various elements given to it from without. 
The primitive Apostles would scarcely have 
understood the Christian message as it was 
expounded by their successors towards the 
close of the century. Yet it was not only 
the same message, but was actually more true 
to the original facts than that which had been 
proclaimed at Pentecost. The work of Christ 
had been adequately set forth for the first 
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time in the light of Pauline doctrine; the 
significance of His Person was more justly 
presented in the later conceptions than in 
the crude Messianic belief of the early days. 
Each advance was in reality a return to a 
purer and more authentic Christianity. The 
New Testament throughout is a magnificent 
vindication of the thought of the Fourth 
Evangelist, that under the leading of the 
Spirit we come to discern more clearly the 
things that are Christ’s. ‘The new command- 
‘ment is that which we had from the begin- 
ning—a re-discovery of some aspect of our 
Lord’s own message. There is no fear that 
by welcoming fresh light and advancing to 
ever larger views of truth, we may be drawn 
away altogether from our faith in Christ. We 
can only learn to know Him more fully and 
surely, according as we trust ourselves to the 
guidance of His Spirit. 

(8) The New ‘Testament writings bear 
witness to a continual progress of belief; yet 
there is one interest which remains central 
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amidst all the changes. From first to last the 
faith of the church is directed to Christ Him- 
self. The effort to assert His claim is the one 
motive of the Apologetic, alike in the early 
preaching which simply announced Him as 
the Messiah, and in the mature theology of 
Kphesians and the Fourth Gospel. We have 
seen how the New Testament view of Christi- 
anity was entirely derived from this belief in 
Christ. The new morality, the spiritual wor- 
ship, the doctrine of the church, the anticipa- 
tions of a future life, were all implicit in the 
initial thesis that Jesus was the revelation of 
God. The conviction that Christianity is the 
absolute religion was in its essence a convic- 
tion of the absolute worth of the personality 
of Jesus. It may be said that the New Testa- 
ment Apologetic turns in the last resort on 
this single issue of the claim of Jesus Christ 
to the world’s faith and obedience. All else 
is peripheral, and subject to an endless modifi- 
cation. ‘This alone is the inalienable truth by 
which our religion must stand or fall. 
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It does not follow, however, that the Person 
* of Christ must be construed always according | 
to one given formula or doctrine. The New 
Testament itself offers several doctrines, and 
our own age is not necessarily bound to any 
one of them. All that is required of us is 
to acknowledge the supreme worth of Jesus, 
to realise that God is seeking through Him to 
draw us unto Himself. It matters compara- 
tively little in what theological terms we thus 
confess Jesus as Lord. Those terms are 
truest which will best express for each man 
his own individual faith. 


How is the faith in Christ to become a 
living power in our time, as it was in the 
primitive church? To this question our 
study of the New Testament Apology will 
suggest at least two answers. There is need, 
in the first place, for a closer alliance between 
Christianity and the actual mind of the age. 
Our religion has too long identified itself with 
antique modes of thinking. The idea still 
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lingers that it can only be defended by com- 
bating the most assured results of science, by 
denying the right of criticism, by maintaming 
creeds and dogmas which have ceased to make 
true appeal to any man. A better way is 
marked out for us by the New Testament. 
Those first Apologists commended their 
message to the world of their time by ex- 
pressing it in the highest categories of con- 
temporary thought. The forms which they 
employed were precisely those which were 
most intelligible, and the older ideas were 
allowed to fall aside as soon as they were 
emptied of current meaning. What we need 
to-day is an honest recognition of all the 
new facts of knowledge, and a re-statement, 
in the light of them, of the permanent 
Christian truths. 

When all is said, however, faith is something 
more than knowledge. The Apostles were 
conscious that their best arguments could go 
but a little way if they were to verify their 
message to the unbelieving world. It depended 
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for its ultimate proof on the inward witness of 
the Spirit, which was by its nature incom- 
municable. Yet in some measure the Spirit 
could be manifested to the world through 
those who had received it. The individual 
believer could show by his deeds and character 
that a new power was working in him. The 
church as a whole could stand for the higher 
order, and build itself up as a true Temple of 
the living God. It was by this moral evidence, 
by impressing its truth on men, not in word 
- but in power, that the Christianity of the first 
age achieved its victory. If we are to conquer 
still in the struggle with modern unbelief, it 
must be with the same weapons. The gospel 
‘must assert itself through the lives of Christian 
men. It was first given us in a personal life, 
and cannot be revealed and authenticated 
except by other lives, moulded in the likeness 
of that of Christ. “ As Thou hast sent Me into 
the world, I have sent them... . that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
BP to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
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Vol. Il, Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D, 


“‘Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.”—Christian World. ~ 


“It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


_ ‘It isa work which cannot fail to attract the attention ot thoughtful people 
in this country.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn, Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 


‘We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest expectation.”—E apository Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Sfectator. 


‘We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
. . . Insmoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” Manchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsiicker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2vols. (New Series, Vols, I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each 1os, 6d. 


‘* Weizsicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
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having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.”—2xfository 


Times. 


“ , . Nostudent of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.”—/Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume .. . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World. 


‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.”—Critical Review. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series, 
Oniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s, 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II, Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-lxvi, Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 305. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s. d 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘ The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see 
p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition. Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork, Vol. II, The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision, Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices,] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 365. 


(Vol. I, only to be had when a complete set of the work is 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E, 
Peters, 2nd Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F, Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES. 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs, P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A, 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C, Whitehouse, M.A. 
2vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map, $8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr, Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work. 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country ” 


Dr. John Watson: ‘‘ The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: ‘‘As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit.” 

Rev. Principal D. L. Ritchie: ‘‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
* Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘‘I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invaluable, and 
is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: “I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’” 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 55. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris, Edited, with an Introduction, by Rey. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Vol. WI. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6a 
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Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of ‘‘The 
Communion of the Christian with God.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 53s. 


Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester, Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

“The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 


understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book.”—British Friend. 


Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

‘¢_. . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.”—7he 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.” —Scotsman. 
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Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 


years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —Aritish Weekly. 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

‘Tt is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of anthro- 


pology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands of 
students.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Vol, XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


Vol. XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s, 


**Tt is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol, XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann, Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 

“Tt would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 


a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew religion.” —Scotsman. 
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Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J, Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ “*. .. A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and 
kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . .. It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —Expository Times. 


Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


‘“Hermann’s essay on ‘The Moral Teaching of Jesus’ is profoundly in- 
teresting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception which 
rules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end of the 
world, must modify in an important degree the meaning we read into them, and 
the lessons we derive from them. Altogether the volume, which has been 
excellently translated, is well deserving the attention of English students of 
social and religious questions.” — Te Christian World. 


Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d, 


In a leading review The Spectator says:—‘' It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom it is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages.” 


Vol. XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


‘¢ What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view in the book under review. Westudy it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke ; and the study is well worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested in the question of 
Luke’s nationality. On this the author has some admirable and suggestive 
pages.” —Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Expositor. 

Vol, XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University ot 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


In Active Preparation. 

Vol. XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel: 
Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 

Vol. XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added to the Library, but the 
title has not yet been decided upon.) 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. ros. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.) LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec,, 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth, Ios, 6¢, Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s, 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard, (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d, 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition, 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d, 


RHYS (Prof. J.) ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d, 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d@. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.).. ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 62. ; 





ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, anda 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce, Crown 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details, 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


—— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author ot ‘‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. $8vo, roan. 55. See a/so Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6a. wet. 

‘“‘From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 


to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Dazily 
Chronicle. 


‘* No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest ; it is a work that, unlike many books on N ewman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss.”"—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIRTEEN 
SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAGMENT. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir, Centennial Edition, 4to Edition, 
Cloth. 7s, 6d. 


CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). and and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 
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CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE APOS- 
TOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET _ JURIS- 
DICTIONE HIERARCHIZ ANGLICANZ ET 
CATHOLIC 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 21s. 


—— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. Sewed. 1s. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 35. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half vellum, paper sides. 55. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6a. met. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, p. 10, 
See also Harnack, A., ‘‘ Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” p. 18, 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

‘¢ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Christian World. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14, 
— PHILO JUDAUS. Seep. 29. 
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ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd Edition, witha 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, Printed with red lines, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is, 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p, 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. I5s. 


GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition, With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 595. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and 
Beey ; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D.,- 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 
‘‘The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman. 


“One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . The translation is excellent, and gives us 
Harnack in pure and vigorous English.’ ’—Christian World. 


— LETTER to the ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher ” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders, 
6d. net. 


—— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological Library, 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA, See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. Sve 
Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. 4/so Crown Theological Library, 
p- 11. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘‘ Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics,” p. 25. 

—— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
p: 4: 

— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by Maurice 
A, Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols, 8vo, cloth, 42s, (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series. ) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition, 16mo, cloth, Is. 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth, Is, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. ts, 

Job. 16mo, cloth, Is. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered, 8vo, cloth. 15, 

— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. ry. 

—— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth, 55. net, 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo. 
cloth, Is, 

HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.) CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 
Rabbinical Literature: A, Passages relating to Jesus. B, Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II, General Results. Appen- 
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dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 
Indices, 

‘¢ His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English."—Lxpository Times. 

‘Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject.” Manchester 
Guardian. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”"—Cambridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 

— FAITH AND MORALS. _ See Crown Theological Library, 
p. It. 

— and HARNACK (ADOLF.) ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. 
Dawes Hicks, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 864 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s. 
6d, net. Annual Subscription, Ios. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. A. 
Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. ts. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d, 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON) HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2nd Edition. 35. 6a, 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. | Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s, 6d, 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth, Is, 3d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). THE CHANTS AND 
ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., cloth. 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 25. 6d, 
With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament, 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy $vo, cloth. 6s. 6d, 


‘This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.”—The Guardian. 

‘Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.”—Srztish Weekly. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. Sve p. 35. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14. 

— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2vols. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. Io. 


LODGE (Sir O.)) LIFE AND MATTER. A Criticism of 
Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘Riddle of the Universe.” Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d, net. 
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MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. §8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 
2s. net ; superior cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 


-— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A.Critique and Defence. vo, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
Review, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information. 


“‘ The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 
notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasiveness 
with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 14. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S, R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


po dea CEG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 
ee Pp. 30. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


OTTO(R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 


PERRIN (R. wi THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 
Is. net, 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel, See Crown Theological Library, 


p. II. 
PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


P- 9. 
— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 


ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. See “ieee: Theological Library, p. 11. 


— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d. net. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p.3. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIZAVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI. 
|ASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6a. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14, 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French, Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 
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REVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
p- 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 





See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 
‘* His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed traveller 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to weigh 


evidence. . . . Mr. Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into account.’ 
—Spectator. 


‘The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily "charged with 
information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which abound 
are true to life.” —A theneum. 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. With 
Introduction by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.).. PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6a, 


— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6a, 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 

AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown §8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6a, net. 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.”—Scotsman. 


‘*Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J.) BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p- 15. 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. Sce 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.) THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch. THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net, Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 425, net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
45. 6d, 

— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. and 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, ts, 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY 
CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d, 
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SODEN (H. von, D.D.) THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
znd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.) THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. §8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, 


— See also Kautzsch, ‘* Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 15. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems.  8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- . 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6@. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo, 


70s. net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
55. net, 


THOMAS {Revi J. M. LLOYD). A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. net. 
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UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
oe eae and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
VO. Se 


— wae CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C..) THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 35, 6d, Vol, IX. 
The Fatherhood of Ged. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, Vol. X, Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d, 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.).. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols, 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul) THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo, See Theological Translation Library, 
‘New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Il. 
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WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


—— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
‘A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo,. 
cloth, 21s, net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6d, ; Vol. ITI. sold separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 


ment. 55. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5). 


— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. $8vo, cloth, 21s. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDAZUS; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 21s. 
i 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition, $8vo, cloth. 6s, 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p. 21, 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refutation 
of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University) THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 125, 6d, net. 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 22. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 45. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, 12s, 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2, Or each Part separately. 
Vol. i. No. “1, 2s. 6d;'3 No.2, 25, 6@..; No, 3, Part 1, °1s, 6ao: 
Part 2, 25.3; No. 4, Part I, Is. 6d, ; Part 2, 2s. Vol. II. No. 1, 
Part.1, 15. 6d. ; Part 2, 2s.; No. 2, Part 1, 1s, 6a.3 Part 2, 25.5 
No; *35* Part: 15" 25.3 -Part™2, (25. Volk” IEDs ‘Part “sso 2s.soda 
Part 2, 25.5 NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios, 6d, net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. ; 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.) THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, net. 


From the Contents. 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution—Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl—Later Logical Doctrines—The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic. 


‘Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —A theneum. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

‘Tt is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 


certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy. 


“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three.” —Sz. James's Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
qs. 6d, 


) Vols, II, and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols, I. 
and II. 18s. each. 


Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Insiitutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s, 


Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 155, 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. 
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Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. _ Reset 
uniform with popular edition of “‘ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net. ; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics, 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (2!st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


— DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. ; 
sewed, 2s, 6d. net. 


— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition, Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown $8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
(Each 10s.) 30s. 

— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘©The Man v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition, 6s, 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s, 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 
Sewed. Is. 


— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


—-— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr, Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s, 

No, 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s, 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s, 

No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. arts. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 3os. 


New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F.. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins, Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Works, 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


—— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 


sewed, Is, 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages, 


WUNDT (WILHELM) OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALAYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, cloth. (Published 
at 185.) 10s, 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 125, 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols, in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p, 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof, A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


-— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
Dato, 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER OST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fiinf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 
Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 


DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol, , Royal 8vo. 255. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali once Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr, 
H. Oldenberg, 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5,5. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D... A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 46. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Largetype. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) Is. 6a. 


Psalms. Is. 
Job. Is. 
Isaiah. Is. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, 
125, 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
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LYALL (C. J.. M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR&-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. F cap, 4to, cloth. 10s, 6d, 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi, 
: Edited from the MS, in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 215. See also 
‘* Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian—English— 
German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 19 parts. Each 
5s. net.; or bound in 2 vols., £5 net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D,, Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy), English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s, 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 

‘his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 

University of Berlin, Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s, 
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PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


PLATTS (J. T.. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8yvo. Ios. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. _ See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B. Salim B. ’7Uthman, Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.) ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 

' ' ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated from the 

_ 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof, A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. Is. 6d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 7s. 6d, per part net. Parts I, and III. now ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p, 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiehy preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued— 


E THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 2Is. net. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, Each 21s. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publz- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A, 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
reparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
xaminations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 

and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s. 6d. 


‘€ A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Wational Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6a, 


“The books are well got up, and in Vazl/anze an excellent choice has been 
made.” —Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy."—Hducational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 67, 


‘These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundt, 
originally contributed by their author to the Fzgaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap.”—The Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 
‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 


they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 





BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol, II. Warren Hastings. 3s. Vol. III. Lord 
Clive. 35. 


— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Sritannia, Dart- 
mouth, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools, With Exercises, By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School, 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or separately, Grammar, 35. ; 
Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.) ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25. 6a. net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed, 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R,I.A., Royal 
Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 25. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle, 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2vols. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘“‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. etre). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D, 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem, By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 10s, 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 35. 

** The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” —Oxtlook, 


| Tet me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Letisom. 4th Edition. $8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.) SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 215. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, net. 


PHICLIPPS(Ve," B:A0): A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. Is. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


— See also Voltaire, 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. Its. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEM Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, Part 1, pages 
I-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES—Continued. 


Vol. III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No. 830. Texts, 
Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica.” By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. .6d. 

Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.LA., 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
2s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Legends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., 
M.R.LA., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns, 2vols,in1I. Imp, 8vo, cloth. 245, 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, 5s. net.) 35. 6d. 


WEISSE (T. H.).. A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


“We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. f 3 ; 

“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”—Pvractical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

—_ LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


25. 
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YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £4, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 


8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.)}) A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS, 


ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
MB 5. Ch, and) J. H.- ELLIOTT, M:Ds Toronto. 
REPORT OF TH MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). tos. 6d Part II, 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but ts contained in the T, hompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV., Part I, Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With ’Bos Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs, Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.) ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vit+82. 15 Illustrations, 
4s. 6d. net. 


BERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
GIENE. Small 8vo. Pagesv+164. 65. 6d, net. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.) A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. {In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 superb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, £7, 75.; half-morocco, £8, 85. 


BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. Trans- 
lated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages vili+245. 44 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 


BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
I2mo, 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d, net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price Is, 

— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 55. net. 

BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES _ IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 55. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9g Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed, 25, 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6a. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D, With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral J opogtephy by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s. 6 

8. On the Flinders Pettie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 

g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andg. 5s. net. 

10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE. 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.)  4to, 
7s. 6a. 


DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.)) REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to, tos. 6d. net. 


— and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. FIRST 
REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. Ios. 6d. net. 


——— RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO 
1903-5. Price 5s. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.) and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., 
M.D., C.M., ’M‘GILL. THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE 
CONGO FREE STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 
Temperature Charts. Price 7s, 6d, net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pagesx+140, 90 Illustrations. 55, net. 


GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. Price 7s. 6d, net. 


HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii+206. 26 
Figures. 6s. 6d, net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo, Pages iv+365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6@ net. 


— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. Is. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 


HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.) CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viiit+188. 55 Illustrations and 2 
Plates. Fourth Edition. 45. 6d. net. 
Vol, II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
; Vol. II]. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. Is. net. 


—— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Small 12mo. 165 pages. 


' 31 Illustrations, 55. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T) STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d, 


JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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JONES (J. T. SHARE-) SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Part I, Head and Neck; 
Part II. Fore Limb. Price per part, 15s, net, sewed; cloth, 
16s. 6d. net. 


— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 16s. 6¢. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, 46, 6s. each. 


JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS.  tz2mo, Pages 
viit+64. 14 Illustrations. 35. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information, Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, Is. net; Nos. 27-31, 25. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d. net. 

LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 
Illustrations. 315. 6d, net. 

LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Smallizmo, Pages viiit+197. Illustrated. Outof Print. 8s. 6d. 
net, 

LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. §8vo, Pages 
vit+154. 6s. 6d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo. 122 pages, 55, 
net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman, With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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3- Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates, Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price 15, 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott,"Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates, 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

Io. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 25: 6d, net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh, 
With 8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 
Plates. Price 4s, net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 25. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 

, 25, 6d, net, 


LONG (J. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
' Small 8vo, Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.) CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo, Leather. Pocket Edition, Pages vii+204. 
Out of Print. 8s. 6d, net. 


— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 145. 6d, 
net. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 


I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 21s. 


Il]. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

V. Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901, With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at to date. 8vo. Is. PartII. 1902. 8vo. Is. 


VI. [Wot tssued yet.) 


VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 7s. 6d. 


VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. Is. 


IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. Is. 


X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. tos. 6d. net. 


XI. Dutton (J. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
tos, 6¢@, net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. Boyce(R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
8vo, Is. 


XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B. Liverpool; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E, Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, I5s. 


XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
practice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 
8 Plates. Price 5s. 


XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 75, 6d, net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—continued. 


XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M(‘Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. ‘Price 75. 6d, net. 


XVIII. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis ; and 2, The Distribution and Spread of 
“‘ Sleeping Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 colours) and4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 5. Stephens (J. W. W., M.D., Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp, 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price 5s. net. 


XX. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les 
principaux postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The Anima] Reactions of 
the Spirocheta of African ‘‘Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
cheta of African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. Price 5s. 


XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African ‘‘ Tick Fever.’ Note 
on a new Spirochzeta found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other articles, 4to. 75. 6d. net, 


MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x +305. 41 Illustrations, 10s, 6a. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 pages, 52 LIllustra- 


HOUS.© 155).met. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition, 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine.) Is. 
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NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FOR THE LABORATORY. Smalli2zmo. Pages xii+257. 
22 Illustrations. 6s, 6d, net. 


— and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81pp. 2s. net. 


; OTTO (RUDOLF) NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of. Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
Io Plates. Crown 4to. Ios, net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. Now in 
preparation. 55 net. 


PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.). METHODS FORTHE ANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition, 8vo, Pages viiit170. 3 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, 


PRAY (Dr.) ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth, tos. net. 


RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


RAY (Prof. P.C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6¢ Vol. II. 1898-9. 25s. Vol. IIL. 
Patt I. 1900.0 75. 6d. Vol. IF. Part 2> oor. 12s. 6d)" Vol: 
IV. Part I. 1901. 20s, Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 215. New 
Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; cloth, 21s. Vol. 
V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, 12s, 6d. ; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. 
Part I. 1905. Limp, 12s. 6d@.; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI, Part 
ap bSsor VOL Vil. Patt Ine 10s; (00. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to, 21s, 


— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, I.) Is. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, 2.) Is, 


— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
Is, 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
| Royal 8vo, cloth. 2Is, 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
35. net. 

‘€ The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of value 


in strengthening and developing the muscular system. ‘The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—Physician and Surgeon. 


* Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman. 


«A very sensible little treatise.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 

Qs. 

SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 3s. net per set; per volume, 31s, 6d. 
net. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WWW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 

— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers, 2s. net. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, Pagesx+294. 1 Plate. 4o Illustrations. 
6s. 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh, 
35. 6d, net. 

STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S 
CHRISTOPHERS, 'M. B. Victssk M. S: DRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA- 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 


STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. 8vo. Pages x+597. 139 


Illustrations. 19s, net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
Is. 

— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
A eat IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 

aylor, 
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THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts. Price 7s, 6d, net. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D... THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. $8vo. Pages iv+1g90. 20 Illustrations. 75. 6d. 
net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy vo, cloth. 65. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, I.—X XIL, are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3,°30s." Part 4,75. 6a. °~ Vol. XXXIXG= Part 1; 30s.) Part 
2,195. Part 3,435. Part4,9s. Vol. XL. Parti, 25s. Complete 
parts only—we do not supply separate papers. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d. Vols. XXI- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Various volumes at various prices. 

VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Claxe 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 

| University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
S cloth, V75; 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 12mo. Pages viii+ 321. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d, net. 

— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. ti2mo. Pages vi+290. 
8s, 6d, net. 

— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. i2mo, Pages vi+ 266. 
35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparation. 6s, 6d. net. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.,A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. Vol. 1. Soils. 3 vols. 8vo. New Edition in 
preparation, Vol. I, ready. 18s. net. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s, 


‘* To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.” —/our. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archzologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people.” —Sczence Gossip. 


“Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has beenimproved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Anow/edge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 2s. 2d. per annum post free, Nos. 1-4 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN) WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts,” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SGEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
75. 6d, 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Pheenicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. each. 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS 4; KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 75. 6 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square, By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s.net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 1 vol., 
196pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram, 
5s. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. 55. net. 

‘* The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 


in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.” 
—The Times. 


DIETRICHSON (L.). MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth, £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by- recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 31s. 6d, 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frobel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in I. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, = 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.). WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women, 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). ANEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
fésthetical Remarks on the Aéneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions, Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol, III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
‘£2, 2s. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.) THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 2s. 


— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Miniatures, 
Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 
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JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 155. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


—— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 


General Wall-map‘of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi eevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s, 


General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 


Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
1:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I: 25,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Grecize Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. - 
Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpinee et Transalpinze cum parti- 
bus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1:1,000,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245. 


Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asis Minoris Antiquz 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1:800,000, Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s. 
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MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig) ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy $vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 


MUIR (Prof. RAMSAY). A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 


With Maps, Illustrations, Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, net. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth. 215, net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
ge eae of Liverpool, Vols. I.-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
Ios, 6d, 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” etc.) MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s, 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.) METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. Popular Edition, 3s, 6d. 


‘In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”—Political 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. See 
p- 31- 

—- PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. ‘cep. 31. 

— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Seep. 32. 

— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY Ex- 
AMINED. Illustrations. $8vo, cloth, 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? #4to, sewed. 


6s, 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
MONUMENTS. Vol. IV. Folio. 20s, net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman, 
2s, 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed, Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson. [Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem, Fcap. 8vo, 
art linen. 45. 6d, net. 

‘* This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, and the 


sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . We do not attempt to criticise, 
but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it. "Spectator. 


“Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


‘It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.’”—Glasgow 
Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s, 67. 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


‘** There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression of 
free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the venture 
of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful surprise. . . . 
It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical students if they do not 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so strongly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wished well toa new undertaking ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
students of the subjects with which it deals.”—Chvistian World. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 


Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October. Price 1s. Per annum, 45, 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, 15. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum, 


| 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 35. 6d. 
net. 75. 6d. per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions, Issued 


irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XV. already published at various prices. Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Seep. 48. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 


Journal, Numbers, 2s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs, Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 
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